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to bed till you can say “Yes.” It will not|fore, a portion of this 30,0v0th part of the 


keep you up very late. lump too minute to estimate. And yet there are, 
And before you put your Candle out, look | Probably, ultimate molecules of defined figure ! 
at it. It has been burning some time un-| ‘The slaking of lime, the setting of mortar, 
snuffed, and gives little or no light: the wick | 81488, bricks, properties of fluids, all suggest 
is long, and is topped by a heavy black clot,— inquiry. We sought long ago, by a length- 
a lump of unconsumed carbon. Take the ©m¢4 series of papers in our journal on Che- 
candlestick in your hand, and move it gently mistry, as applied to Construction,* to awaken 
from side to side: the superfluous wick burns °U younger readers to the importance of the 
away, and the candle is again bright. When Study of the sciences, and the sources of de- 
you ask yourself why this is, you learn that light which it opens. Of all the properties of 
flame is hollow, and as it admits no oxygen, fluids, that of transmitting pressure equally in 
which is necessary for combustion, the wick @/ directions is the most important, and the 
which it surrounds remains unconsumed, and ™0St attractive to a young inquirer. You can 
diminishes the light. When the flame, by scarcely be ignorant of the fact that, if, for 
motion, leaves the wick exposed at intervals to ©*@mple, into a vessel of water, a pipe be intro- 
the oxygen of the atmosphere, it speedily burns duced, having the magnitude of a square inch, 
away. Note the valuable deduction from this Cotaining a pound of water, pressing upon 
fact,—the formation of a wick which constantly the water in the vessel, the force it will exert is 
turns outward and reaches the exterior air, and | 90t onesimple pound, but one pound upon every 
so gives us a candle requiring no snuffing. _ square inch of the surface of the interior of the 
There is much philosophy in the burning of a vessel. When abstract science had discovered 
candle. The wick you may think is intended and investigated this law, practical science ap- 
to burn and give light ; but this is not exactly ‘plied it in the shape of what is known as the 
the fact. The wick is simply to bring the | Hydrostatic Press. 
melted tallow, or oil if in a lamp, into that| A®d here let us caution you against the com- 
finely divided state in which it is best fitted ™O™ ©tTOF of oe that it is practical 
for combustion. The heat applied to “ light ”  S“'“" alone which a and benefits In- 
the candle decomposes into its constituents | 44S*rY + practical science is but the application 
the small quantity of tallow next the wick :| abotenet truths. As Playfair properly re- 
heat and light are produced in the operation, | marks, “the discoverer of abstract laws, how- 
and the heat so produced carries on the PI se apeerianty rey oo ge Ms yon 
composition. Just think of this. real benefactor to his kind ; in reality far more 
The effect of heat will be the “ because” to ha then he whe applies them dinsetly to inden 
many of your “whys.” You passed the | new ar pr HERRERO oe nee 
plumber’s pot of solder this morning, and the | - gates elt, ee Sones mere = = eKert 
metal was a solid mass. Apply heat and it! - a egeeernn age set geomet nana oe % 
becomes fluid: the substance of heat, caloric, | pease aoe - apna —— —_ 
insinuates itself between the particles of matter, | ne _— i ee . aa sae ony f te 
and destroys, to a certain extent, their cohesion. | ee re — ee 
: general frame. 
Take a lump of ice: a certain amount of heat | eho itis dates ihe aann Siaihliaas ied ead 
separates its particles, and it becomes what we | ‘ 8 as 
call water: give more heat, and the OOS | tei truths, careless - ” whether they will 
further separated, take the form of steam, and ane = immediate effect in incrensing the r0- 
fly asunder with such force that, confined, | senate 46, Aaasaety ape comforts of mea, that 
they would split the globe—irresistible. Re-| met nes tity say al ve Aap ee 
turning for an instant to our solder, the work- oo: anne sid ae villa . ? 
man will tell you that it is made of tin and —— poner — A eo spt: 
lead melted together, and the advantage of this pause. - say to our young stu fon again, 


mixture is, that it melts at a lower heat than learn how to observe: get a knowledge of 
either of these materials separately : the cohe- | \ ture’s laws, that you may be able to see 
sion of the atoms of lead to atoms of tin offers properly Nature’s works. Learn, too, to think. 
less hindrance to the operation of heat than the "Thought begets thought, and you may draw 
cohesion of lead to lead, or tin to tin. lon your own mind without much fear of ex- 

And these atoms of which you speak, you hausting it, if you have taken means to bring 
may say, what are they? It is difficult to’ it into a proper state for service. Do not be 
arrive at them, except in the mind, so mi-| afraid of your own thoughts: fear rather too 
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See el 
—— “YounG ARCHITECTURAL 
¢| SrupenT” (we hope he is a) 
42) ° k } 
| very young one) writes to as 
ie 4) us if it be desirable that he | 
fxs! should get any knowledge of 
natural philosophy, chemistry, and such 
hings?” He does not think it is, himself. 
4 does not care, he says, about air or steam, | 
r affinities or cohesion,—knows nothing about 
natter, and is not concerned as to the laws 
hich regulate it,—thinks the study of these | 
hings must be dull work, and intends to} 
stick to drawing.” It is not the first time) 
ehave received such an inquiry, strange as, 
t may seem in these days of elementary trea- | 
ises and universal lecturings; and not long) 
go, in the course of conversation with a 
pupil who had really distinguished himself in 
n artistical point of view, we found him igno- 
rant of the commonest elements of physics. 
These are, without doubt, exceptions; but 
small as the number whom they represent 
may be, our readers generally will perhaps 
pardon us for addressing a few words to the 
‘young student,” and referring to two or 
hree every-day phenomena with the view of 
awakening his attention to the stores of interest 
open to him, and leading him to think. 
Notonlyis it “desirable” you should get know- 
ledge of this sort, but it is absolutely necessary. 
A general knowledge of the leading sciences 
is now so universally possessed, that ignorance 
of them in any one is a positive disgrace : to the 
title of architect, especially, you could, without 
this knowledge, have no claim. Irrespective of 
its importance to you professionally, it will give 
you fresh eyes; without it you cannot see what 
you look at: with it you may see, literally, 
through a millstone: all Nature’s processes 
are opened,—every substance speaks. 

What is that you have just now put your 
handon? A piece of timber. Yes; but do 
you see that it is simply a mixture of oxygen, 
hydrogen, and carbon. In good dry timber, 
free from resin, you will find the exact propor- 
tionate weights of oxygen and hydrogen re- 
quired to form water, combined with an equal 
weight of carbon, In an oak weighing 30 tons, 
there are consolidated, we are told, 15 tons of 
Water, and 15 tons of carbon or charcoal. 

We must take care, you will say, not to put 
our timber under cireumstances calculated to 
destroy the connection between the -elements 
composing it. The deduction is as important 
ot is obvious. And whence, think you, has 

his mass of carbon been collected. From the 
sige No; from the air, and the air alone. 

I see nothing in the air.” True; yet every 
10,000 parts ef it contain ten of carbonic acid, 
vegetables have the power of decomposing 
aha teen to themselves the carbon,— 
the oe is the substance of the diamond, 
Clever « nee of sugar, the substance of meat ! 

ver and omnipresent carbon ! 
Bs: do not see the air, you say; but 
te — it has weight and bulk. You 
Y know the principle of the barometer, 
and how an ordinary pump acts? If you feel 
obliged te ga = y 


y “No” to this inquiry, do not go 


nutely divisible is matter. You may easily | great a dependance on those of others, which 
| get an idea of this. Take water, for example: may prevent you from ever getting a thorough 
'Newton shows that the thickness of a soap- | knowledge of what you are really capable of. 
| bubble at a particular point, is the 2,500,000th | Get knowledge, and then give your own mind 
part of an inch, and that this has all the pro-| fir play: Tunx ! 

'perties of water as essentially as the Mediter-| 


. ‘ | - ——————<— 
‘ranean: the ultimate molecules forming water | CavuTIon TO BUILDERS AND DRIVERS.— 


must of course have less dimensions than this | At the end of last week Mr. Godwin, the con- 
‘thickness. We can beat gold so thin that a ductor of this journal, was knocked down by a 


voy ; . cart, driven by a boy, at the corner of New 
_ of it: io bat the 283,000th pest of om — Commerahaiie bs the City, where it crosses 
in thickness. An ounce of gold, by wire- Qucen-street. The wheel went over his leg; 
drawing, may be divided into 432,000,000,000 and though, providentially, it did not break the 
‘parts, and each part will still possess all the bone, inflicted painful injury. A pile of earth 
characters and qualities of the metal. A small | had been thrown out beyond the hoarding 


; | for a new building there, and being close to 
lump of sugar will sweeten each of the 30,000 this when the cart came upon hie, escape wae 


‘drops forming half a pint of tea, and if the| impossible. We mention the occurrence, simply 
point of a needle be inserted in one of these |that it may serve as a caution as well to 
drops, it will bring away a film of moisture | builders as to those who give the charge of 
without lessening the apparent size of the vehicles to incompetent and improper hands. 


drop, perceptibly sweet, and containing, there- 
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NEWS FROM ROME.* 
THE COLISEUM.—TOMBS IN TIE APPIAN WAY. 

Ar Rome there is a good deal going on to 
interest the architect and the archeologist. 
The excavations in the Foram at Rome still 
continue, though slowly. The Republic pulled 
down some houses that stood much: in the way 
both of the antiquities and the view, but un- 
luckily they cut down the trees which used to 
mark the line of the Via Sacra, and thus they 
spoiled one of the most picturesque features of 
that interesting site. The foundations of the 
Basilica Julia are cleared out: the ascent of 
the Via Sacra to the Capitol is quite distinct : 
the Arch of Titus is thoroughly repaired ; and 
they are now excavating in and around the 
Basilica of Constantine—tbat great ruin, for- 
merly familiar to us under anothername. The 
result of all these excavations certainly tends 
to confirm the suggestions of Chevalier Bunsen, 
and the German archeologists ; and the Furum 
of the Emperors is now cleared of difficulty and 
confusion; and the verate guestiones con- 
nected with it are at an end. At the Coliseum 
much is doing in the way of necessary repairs, 
and certainly just in time, for if they had been 
delayed much longer, the upper story must 
have fallen. ‘These works are really very ex- 
tensive; and when complete, they will not 
only rescue this magnificent ruin from destruc- 
tion, but in part will show what the interior 
once was. I mean that the intention is to 
place the fragments of the upper range of 
internal columns in their places; to restore the 
divisions, and to reinstate some of the seats, su 
as to give an idea of what the whole of this 
mighty edifice might have been. The same 
care is now extended to most of the principal 
ruins, and the excavations formerly made are 
well preserved. 

I perceive in the papers some notice of the 
excavations and researches on the old Appian 
way. That account is in the main correct; 
but, perhaps, a somewhat more extensive notice 
may be acceptable. You will recollect that the 
old Appian way descended the hill from 
Albano, and wert straight across the Cam- 
pagna to the gate of S. Sebastian, formerly the 
Porta Appia, immediately within which is the 
Arch of Drusus. Of this ancient way, the 
Nuovo Appia only really occupied so much as 
served to descend the hill at Albano: it then 
turned aside to the East, and by a good, but 
somewhat crooked road, entered Rome by the 


Porta San Giovanni, and the Great Basilica of | 


St. John Lateran. The old road was therefore 
abandoned, except about three miles at the far- 
thest end. At the Roman extremity, however, 
it was still kept up by the road passing the 
ancient Basilica of S. Sebastian, and up the 
hill to the tomb of Cecilia Metella: soon after 
this it entered the Campagna, first as a road, 
then as a track, and finally, it was entirely lost 
in the turf. Its course, however, was to be 
seen by the ruins of a line of tombs, in some 
cases of enormous dimensions. Canina sug- 
gested the excavating around these ruins, and 
though not intending to re-establish the ancient 
road, still to trace out its course, and to make 


it carriageable throughout its whole length. | 


He obliged me by allowing me to accompany 
him on one of his visits of inspection, and by 


giving me, at the various points of interest, his | 


views and opinions. At that time, the last 
day in March, he had 220 men at work under 
& most intelligent staff. The men were paid 
24 pauls per diem, almost a shilling English, 
and they seemed to work with great spirit and 
care. Soon after passing the tomb of Cecilia 
Metella these excavations had begun, and the 
result, in many cases, was a complete street 
of tombs, almost as close as houses, with 
here and there some remarkable monument, | 
The course directed by Canina is this—first, | 
to excavate in and round each mass, whether | 
large or small: every fragment is numbered 
and left in sitd, the earth only being removed 
into the adjoining fields. These fragments are 
then carefully examined and matched, and so 
far as possible built up into the ancient forms - 
and the inscriptions, bas-reliefs, or sculpture, 
are replaced and secured by substantial walls. 
In this way many tombs, of very curious work- 


ng are extracts from a letter from Mr. 
dson. ; 


* The followi 
Tite to Mr, Donal 


i 


_vating, however, it is easily followed, as the 
enormous curbs of the footpaths generally | 


! 
manship, and a host of curious inscriptions, | 
have been developed; and in some parts the | 
resturations are so perfect as to give the road | 
a good deal the character of the street of tombs 
at Pompeii. Tbe material is very often marble, 
and there is much exquisite detail at times ; 
but the sculpture at present found is not very 
remarkable, though three or four statues of 
good workmanship have been sent to the 
Vatican. Ata distance of about four miles 
from Rume, Canina has restored two or three 
of these curious tombs, which consist in a 
circular podium, or retaining wall, with a 
conical mound of earth, planted with cypresses. 
Strabo thus describes the ancient appearance 
of the mausoleum of Augustus, in the Campus 
Martius ; and here this character of restoration 
is not only “ vraisemblable,” but most agree- 
able in the landscape. 


Just beyond that great mass of ruins in the 
Campagna, called Roma Vecchia, is that) 
immense circular building, known familiarly as 
the Casa Rotonda. It was an enormous mass. 
of brickwork and tufa: on the top is a mode. 
rate-sized farm-house, and an olive garden, to 
which a way had been made from the ground 
raised by the ruins, at the back through the 
monument. On clearing out the earth round 
this ruin, nearly all the marble casing has been 
discovered, and the Comandante means to 
restore it. ‘here is a rich marble base mould- 
ing: the face was cased with marble to some 
height, probably rusticated: then came a mag- 
nificent marble entablature, decorated with 
shields in the frieze, with a highly decorated 
cornice of immense blocks of marble, resting 
on modillions: above this was an attic of small 
Corinthian pilasters. There was an inscription ; 
and it is somewhat curious, that the only frag- 
ment remaining gives the name of the founder 
of the tomb Cotta, on a large block of marble, 
beautifully cut, with the letters at least 18 
inches high. ‘The general features of this tomb , 
therefore resemble those of Cecilia Metella, | 
but greatly increased in dimensions and in 
magnificence, particularly of material; as her 
tomb is cased with travertino, this with marble. | 
Soon after leaving this tomb all traces of the, 
road is lost, and the ruins stood, “’mid the, 


deep silence of the pathless wild.” By exca- | 


| 
i 


| 


remain, though the paving is usually broken, 
up and carried away. 


The excavations are carried on to the eighth | 
mile-stone from Rome, and here the Itineraries 
speak of a temple to Hercules; and in the 
turf some shafts of small dimensions were 
seen still erect. This ruin was somewhat | 
cleared out when we were there, and it dis-, 
closed six ancient columns, and part of the 
wall of the cell im sitd. They are not very 
large, perhaps 2 ft. 6 in. in diameter, but in a. 
very good Greek style and Doric. They are of. 
peperino, and much wasted. ‘The capitals had 
been found, but no traces of the entablature: | 
perhaps the architrave had been wood, for. 


was \of the earliest time of the Republic. IL, 
could not trace any necking, nor did there ap- 
pear to have been any very evident entasis as 
in the columns at Pestum. Beyond this 
point all at present is the turf of the Cam-!| 
pagna, though in the distance the line of the! 
road climbing the hill to Albano is distinctly | 
seen. The works, I believe, are now sus- 
pended, because the labourers are wanted for 
the operations of the farmers, but they will be | 
resumed in the winter. Canina will give the 
results of the most important of these excava- 
tions in a work he is about to publish, to be 
entitled “ Gli Edifizj di Roma antica e di sua 
Campagna.” W. Tire. 


vas was quite of opinion that this temple 


} 





ARTIFICIAL MARBLE.—A quantity of 
plaster of Paris is soaked ina solution of alum, 
baked in an oven, and ground to a powder: it 
is then used as wanted, by being mixed with 
water similar to plaster: it sets into an exceed- 
ingly hard composition, and takes a high 
polish. It may be mixed with various coloured | 
minerals, or ochres, to represent the various 


marbles, and is a valuabl ipe.— Mini 
joa valuable recipe.— Mining 





| May 29, 1859. 
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ON BREADTH AND REPOsE+ 
MODERN DESIGN. 


Lonpon is becoming full 
columns, obelisks, =! rhe 5 
elevations, but I cannot help thinkin other 
much our metropolis would be im “ x, how 
few more domes. I would eapeciall ved bya 
see a few domes applied to Gothic aa to 
like those at Ancona and Siena, or erm 
bold polygonal lanterns, like St. a ¢ 
Cologne, or Chiaravalle, near Milan W. ts 
become surfeited with broach spires, ™ 

And in the church architecture of cit 
at least, 1 would endeavour to make the com. 
positions very broad in outline, and extrena, 
pyramidal. I would make some grand haat 
right in the centre, and group the minor fe, 
tures round it, trying to make them compe, 
like the centre part of Sta. Maria de! ica 
Florence. : 

There is a beautiful but almost unknown 
work of Bramante at the little ancient city of 
Todi, in Umbria, a town rich in monuments 
Gothic, Classic, and Etruscan. This is a little 
church on a most simple and beautify! plan— 
a square, surrounded by four apsides, ands 
dome springing from the centre. This is ong 
of Bramante’s last works: in fact, he did not 
live to finish it ; and some of the detail, there. 
fore, is not quite satisfactory. Now, this is or 
was, before the present hideous sacristy was 
added, perfectly uniform, and I defy all te 
modern professors of higgledy-piggledy t 
produce anything more thoroughly pictv. 
resque. 

It would be a task very difficult at present, 
but one which I hope may be done in time, to 
overcome existing prejudices with respect to 
church arrangement, notwithstanding it js 
extremely inconvenient for seeing and hearing, 
deficient in effect, as compared with what it 
might be, and not in the spirit either of the 
Church of England or its rubrics. 

Of all the forms of plan with which I am 
acquainted, there is none which so offends to 
my eye against all the principles of breadth and 
repose as the Latin cross: to make a thing half 
uniform and half higgledy-piggledy, equi 
short arms and unequal long ones, is a funda 
mental piece of bad taste, which can only be 
appreciated by drawing out in perspective, or 
constructing on a model, a church on a Greek 
Cross plan, and comparing it with the Latin 
Cross. Now the Basilica form is grand and 
broad, I admit, inside, but I cannot admit that 
a small barn stuck at the end of a large ones 
worthy of the nineteenth century. Noble 
structures have been built of these forms, | 
confess, but it is only two of the myriads of 
instances that might be quoted of how the 
medizval builders overcame every difficulty of 
form by their masterly treatment. 

“ The chancels,” says the Church of Eng- 
land rubric, “shall remain as in times past 
but it does not oy “ build new ones. 12¢ 
compilers of our English ritual never dreamt 
of building new churches. It was unnecess#]: 
the piety of their predecessors had Jeft thea 
enough and to spare. The question was only 
what to do with these as they existed, and from 
the very insertion of such an order, it must 
evident that their destruction had ag 
contemplated, and deemed unadvisable. — re 
they did not look upon a chancel at all in 
same light that those who built them did, se 
be inferred from the fact that “the wae 
communion time may stand in the body of He 
church, or in the chancel,”’ leaving it ayn 
and Mr. Macaulay informs us that : 
Ridley pulled down all the ancient altars 
his diocese, and put up tables in the centre 
the church. of the 

Now let us put owr table in the centre “a 
church ; but Fa say the ae have 

hristian altar faithful to the . 

Whenee the tall window drinks the morning"™)* 

The reasons for the orientation of churches 
as given by Wordsworth and old George 
bert, are poetical in the extreme, and larly 
reverences poetry 


» Spires, 


more than I do, partict 


_when applied to sacred things ; but the s 


which modern church builders are often © 


end at te 
* The following is an extract from & a to 
Aces feline woes on the doth ult. We git? th 
suggesting comment. 
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ttain this object are often prosaic to 
yee And let it be _ — 
that in the early Christian c — aye a 
Ravenna, an Constantinople, 4 1e — — 
every possible way except to the apa k ere 
can be no objection to our — _—— 
munion-table in the middle of our church, an 
there let it be in the centre of the intersection 
of a Greek cross plan, where every one can see 
and hear. The arms of our yy —_ be | 
lighted with small windows, and in t rs centre | 
over our altar, we will rear a majestic dome, or 
Jantern, which shall shed a flcnd of light upon | 
our holy of holies, and we will fill up the inner | 
angles of our cross with lower buildings, which 
shall accommodate more worshippers, or shall 
serve as porches, vestries, or baptisteries : this 
will improve our outline, both externally and 
internally. At the end of the arms of our 
cross, we will place our organ in a concave 
apse, which shall reflect its sounds toward the 
centre, to be answered at the other end by the 
white-robed choir. — 
In domestic architecture, as well as eccle- 
siastical, I must still hold fast my opinion that, | 
whether uniform or irregular, nothing can be 
truly picturesque if wanting In breadth. It is 
qa mistake to suppose that it is an easy thing 
to design irregular buildings: nothing can be 
falser than the modern principle of taking 
buildings as they come, and decorating them 
accordingly. And, again, when you have to 
deal with broad uniform surfaces and regular 
openings, do not be in a hurry to do what is 
called “ relieving the monotony of the design.” 
Shun architraves round windows : no one can 
see them 200 feet off, unless they are of a dif- 
ferent colour to the face of the building. I 
know this is very heterodox, but I wil! try and 
illustrate what I mean. Suppose that by 
some chance or other our wendow is flush with 
the external wall, or only recessed one or two 
inches, then an architrave becomes absolutely 
necessary : it does the duty of a picture-frame : 
it separates the window from the wall; but 
only give your window a good deep reveal and 
your architrave is superfluous for that pur- 
ose. 
: Burke has put forth a maxim that “ depth 
is sublimer than height ;” that itis more awful 
to look down a precipice than up at a moun- 
tain; and I will exaggerate this principle so 
far as to say, that recess is grander than pro- 
jection. The ruin of modern domestic archi- 
tecture is to my mini] the small mean projec- 
tions with which it is composed ; the tile and 
cement work stuck on; architraves, window | 
labels, pilasters, trasses, and such like. | 
We havejust been trying to build a church ; 
now let us try to build a house. We have got 
a broad surface of wall, with holes in it ; so far 
so good; and however we may decorate our 
front, let this still remain a broad surface with | 
holes in it. I care not what my surface is : let | 
it be of rough stone or flint, or of squared | 
stone, or of brick, or of broad, smooth, un- | 
jointed stucco; and we will have few projec- | 
tions, and those grand ones. A bold horizon- 
tal cornice, which shall be, as Ruskin de- 
scribes, that of the Palazzo Vecchio, at Flo- 
rence—“ a solemn power of projection ;” and 
we will put our parapet on this cornice, and 
not behind it. We will have no other projec- 
tions, but string courses of small projection, 
and rather rich, but not broken, not at all like 
midway cornices. We will do without labels. 
if we can, but if not, they shall only be drip-_ 
stones, The only places where I would allow 
window labels are in very large windows stand- 
he alone or very far apart, and they should. 
ave very grand and beld ones,—labels which | 
= Would feel as one walked by them, like | 
Reccelangelo’s windows at the Porta Pia, at 





F “e where are we to put the decorations of 

ur house? [. answer that, if our reveals are 

* our house wants none, but would be 
po erm some. Mould your reveals well 
med e: this is worth a hundred archi- 
pn p en begin your enrichments and 
this is men let the cornice have them first ; 
pened © principal object ; then the string 
— if you wish to attain great rich- 
it free od May Ornament every square foot of 


| not enough. 





it from top to bottom without destroying one 





atom of its breadth. You may fresco it pro- 

vided the tones are the same; or stripe it 

like the Veronese churches; or you may sink | 
diapers on it like the Alhambra courts, or you | 
may panel like Giotto’s tower; or you may. 
cover it with tracery like the Houses of Par- 

liament ; but let it all be equal power, no one 

part more prominent than the other. But 

some will say this is too bold, it must have 

some relief. ‘True. It wants a few points of 
light, or small dots of shade: the shadows of 

our cornice and reveals are broad, but that is 

Suppose a painter has finished a 

picture of a broad-toned mountain, or a huge 

plain, or a vast lake, he wants a few sharp 

touches in his foreground. A red cloak, ora 

white handkerchief are worth everything to 

him ; and we want a few black holes or sharp 

bossy ornaments, like the gargoyles of church 

towers: anything will do. A good R. W. P. 

head would be excellent. Now, this is a 

suggestion for a regular street; but, perhaps, 

I shall be asked if I do not admire the old 

picturesque gables of Chester, Coventry, 

Rochester, Bruges, Mechlin, Rouen, or Nn- 

remberg. I love them more than any domestic 

architecture existing. The gable is the salva- 

tion of all irregular design; it softens down all 

unpleasant angles. The horizontal line and the 

triangle are the grandest forms in nature and 

art, and we may learn from nature how to use 

them. When the seais calm the horizontal 

line is never broken: when our houses are all 

the same size, let our horizontal line never be 

broken; but when a storm comes the surface 

is irregular, and the waves rise in pyramids : 

groups of mountains are also pyramidal forms; 

but if waves rose in horizontal square masses, 

or mountains were all shaped like Shakspeare’s | 
Cliff, we should not admire them as we do. 

Where, then, we cannot keep the horizontal 
line, as where houses are of different sizes, or 
on a hill, I would use the gable. Would that 
Holborn, Fleet-street, and the Strand were all 
gables; but | would not like to see West- 
bourne-terrace or Belgravia full of gables. 
A row of even gables looks as ugly and formal 
as if the waves of the sea, or a group of 
mountains were all the same size. 

Of all the ways of house-building, the most 
comical is to see a series of modern houses 
built on a hillside. I know a street at Clifton 
built on the Avon rocks, where cornices, win- 
dows, string courses, and even verandahs, go 


‘rising step-fashion all the way up; but had 


this been a series of gables, how it would have 
chastened down the whole into perfect repose. 

To one other point I attach great import- 
ance. Nothing makes architecture so grand 
as grand perforations ; and no perforations are 
so grand as those cut right through, with the 
sky showing. This is a point very seldom 
attainable in modern architecture, but may be 
sometimes in gates or park entrances. I feel 
sure this is one great cause of the picturesque- 
ness of ruins. This was one of the very few 
points which the debased architects of the 
Roman empire understood thoroughly. Wit- 
ness their theatres, amphitheatres, and aque- 
ducts, and, above all, the black gate at Treves. 
There is one point remains, and that I will not 
now touch upon: I mean the broad treatment of 
ornament; but I think I have said enough 
already to show that this is a subject at least 
worth thinking about. 

“Shall I send in a design for St. George’s 
Hall ?” asked young Elmes of Haydon. “ By 
all means, my boy, and let it be something 
grand; none of your cut-up things.” And 
nobly he obeyed the injunction ; but how few 
have done the same. Not Wilkins with his 
pavilions and projections; not Inigo Jones | 
with his broken entablatures ; not Adams with 
his pilaster slips; not even Wren with his 
convex and concave surfaces, studied this prin- 
ciple, men of genius as they were. 

I hate indulging in the solemn cant about 
the decline of architecture: many modern | 
buildings are good instances of breadth, repose, | 
and quiet grandeur; and with such works as 
the eenes of Parliament, the Reform Club, | 
and St. George’s Hall before us, one would | 
think that John Bull would wish to peasscnd 
everything that is grand to transmit to pos-| 
terity, as being evidences of our own grandeur, | 


| stone steps, on the outside of the house. 





and to destroy everything flimsy for our own 
credit’s sake. A. Balvey, 





THE LATE SAMUEL PROUT. 


Your periodical, which, fortunately for the 
cause of architecture and art, has not only ac- 
quired popularity but deserved credit, occasion- 
ally notices the decease and character of public 
persons who have been connected with both. 
You will not hesitate therefore to appropriate 
a small space to the name and memory of 
SaMveEL Provr, an artist, who has passed 
from us, but who during many suceessive 
years afforded much information and pleasure 
to thousands of lovers of art, by drawings 
exhibited in the Gallery of the Society of 
Painters in Water Colours. 

In December, 1801, I left London for Corn- 
wall, cia Chippenham, Bath, Exeter, and Ply- 
mouth, at each of which places I sojourned a 
few days. In the last town I beeame ace 
quainted with Mr. Haydon, a respectable 
bookseller, to whom I was introduced by my 
friend Mr. Northcote, R.A. In the reading- 
room of Mr. Haydon, I met his son Benjamin, 
then a youth, and the Rey. Jobn Billake, D.D. 
who was mentor of the grammar-school of the 
town, under whose tuition were Benjamin, 
who afterwards became eminent in art and 
literature; Master Howard Nathaniel, a pro- 
tégé of the good divine’s, who published a 
very clever translation of Dante’s “ Inferno” 
into blank verse; and Samuel Prout, then a 
youth of about seventeen. This party, with 
Mr. Williams, a professional artist, interested 
me in an extraordinary manner, for the master 
and his pupils seemed imbued with one feeling 
—one ruling passion—a love of literature and 
art. 

Wishing to have drawings of buildings and 
scenes in Cornwall for the “* Beauties of Eng- 
land,” I offered to take Mr. Prout with me 
into that county, and pay his expenses. His 
parents cheerfully agreed to this proposal, and 
the youth was delighted with an anticipated 
treat. My intention was to enter at Saltash, 
at the south-east corner of the county, walk 
thence to the Land’s-End, calling at and ex- 
amining towns, seats, ancient buildings, and 
remarkable objects, on or near to the line of 
the main public road. Unfortunately for the 
pedestrian author and artist, neither of whom 
was hardy or robust in constitution, the time 
of year was unpropitious, and we had to en- 
counter rain, snow, cold, and other aceom- 
panying unpleasantries. 

Our first day’s walk was from Plymouth te 
St. Germeains through a heavy fall of snow. 
On reaching the latter borough town, our re- 
ception at the inn was not calculated to afford 
much comfort or a pleasant presage for 
the peripatetics through Cornwall in winter. 
The small room into which we were shown 
certainly had a fireplace, and something like a 
fire; at least there was abundance of smoke, 
which seemed to prefer the apartment to the 
chimney. It was truly miserable. Our ap- 
proach to the bed-room was by a flight of 
The 
object of visiting this place was to draw and 
describe the old parish church, which is 
within the grounds of the seat of Port Elliot, 
belonging to Lord Elliot. Prout’s first task 
was to makea sketch of the west end of this 
building, which is of early Norman architec- 
ture, with two towers, one of which is square, 
the other octagonal. Between these is a large 
semi-circular doorway, with several receding 
arches, but there is very little of other detail. 
My young artist was, however, sadly embar- 
rassed, not knowing where to begin, how to 
settle the perspective, or determine the relative 
proportions of the heights and widths of parts. 
He continued before the building for four or 
five hours, and at last his sketch was so inac- 


‘curate in proportion and detail, that it was 


unfit for engraving. ‘This was a mortifying 
beginning both to the author and the artist. 
He began another sketch the next morning, 
and persevered at it nearly the whole day ; but 
still failed to obtain such a drawing as I could 
have engraved. 

His next attempt was the church tower of 
Probus, an enriched and rather elaborate spe- 
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cimen of Cornish architecture. It is 
the moor stone of the county, and is adorned 
with quatrefoil panelling between string 
courses in the different stories, niches in the 
walls, pinnacled buttresses enriched with 
crockets and finials, and with large blank 
windows, having mullions and tracery. A 
sketch of this was a long day’s work ; and, 
though afterwards engraved, retlected no credit 
on the author or the artist. The poor fellow 
cried, and was really distressed, and I felt as 
acutely as he possibly could, for I had caleu- 
lated on having a p.easing companion in such 
a dreary journey, and also to obtain some 
correct and satisfactory sketches. On pro- 
ceeding farther, we had occasion to visit cer- 
tain Druidical monuments, vast rocks, monas- 
tic wells, and stone crosses, on the moors 
north of Liskeard. Some of these objects my 
young friend delineated with smartness and 
tolerable accuracy. We proceeded on to St. 
Austel, and thence to Ruan-Lany-horne, 
where we found comfortable and happy quar- 
ters in the house of the Rev. John Whittaker, 
the historian of Manchester, and author of 
several other literary works. Here we so- 
journed six days, and quite luxuriated in the 
comforts of a warm house, a warm reception, 
the converse of a learned man, who had asso- 
ciated with a Johnson, a Gibbon, a Goldsmith, 
and other literary comets of the age. Placed 
in this living by his college, he appeared as if 
transplanted to a foreign land, amongst a set 
of uncivilised beings. Fortunately, he had a 
most estimable domestic wife, and, at the 


built of 


time of our visit, two daughters, aged respec- | 


tively about sixteen and eighteen. Be- 
sides, he possessed a well-stored library, and 
eppeared to be daily occupied in reading and 
writing. Much of the latter was devoted to 
criticism, as he was in the habit of supplying 
two monthly Reviews of the time with able 
and learned articles. These were the British 
Critic, and the Anti-Jacobin Review, — the 
avowed and uncompromising partisans of 
“ Church and King,” the champions of Minis- 
ters of State, and ministers of religion. On 
these subjects, Mr. Whittaker’s writings were 
the most pungent of the class. Being at his 
house during one Sunday, we accompanied 
the family to their church, and I can never 
forget the congregation or the preacher. 
Excepting two or three of the farmer class, 
the remainder were boatmen, with their wives 
and children; miners also, with their families, 
and cottagers of the parish. For such a con- 
gregation, my learned friend had selected a 
sermon from his stock, which must have been 
as unintelligible to his flock as if it had been 
pronounced in the Hebrew or Chinese lan- 
guage. It was a topographical and archzolo- 
gical essay on the locality of the natal place of 
our Saviour—of the sacredness of the spot— 
of the building which contained the manger— 
and of the different chapels which had been 
successively erected to guard and honour the 
site. Even the architectural styles and charac- 
ter of these buildings were described, in what 
the preacher thought technical language. 
Both myself and my young artist were not a 
little surprised in listening to such a sermon, 
and to witness such a company ; but were told, 
after dinner, that it was intended only for our 
ears, and for our understandings. Prout, 
during his stay at Ruan, made five or six 
pleasing and truly picturesque sketches, one of 
which included the church, the parsonage, some 
cottages mixing with trees, the waters of the 
river Fall, the moors in the distance, and a 
fisherman’s ragged cot in the foreground, 
raised against, and mixing with the mass of 
rocks,—also, a broken boat, with nets, sails 
&c. in the foreground. This sketch, with 
others then made, were presented to the 
‘agreeable and kind Miss Whitakers,” as 
tokens of remembrance. We were obliged to 
part with these amiable and hospitable friends 
to proceed on our mission. The next halting. 
place was Truro, the principal town of the 
county, where Prout made a sketch of the 
church, a large building in an open place sur- 
rounded by houses. Here again he was em- 
barrassed with the mullioned windows, and 
other architectural parts, and also with a large 
extent of iron railing that surrounded the 





and ined with si 

examined with sincere gratificat; 

of the subjects have hans ene te 

¢ Beauties,” and others for the « Architect 

Antiquities.” In the year 1805 he ~ 

home; chiefly on account of his health as f 

quent attacks of bilious head-ache rendered 

him unfitted to prosecute his studies with : 

— "7 degree of energy. i 
ave several interesting letter 

old friend, some of which i well ag 

to exemplify the amiable heart and the philo. 


‘building. At this place we parted: I to pro- 
| ceed on foot westward, towards the Land’s 
' End, &c. and Prout to return by coach to 
Plymouth. This parting was on perfectly 
_ good terms, though exceedingly mortifying to 
both parties; for his skill as an artist had been 
‘impeached, and I had to pay a few pounds for 
/a speculation which completely failed. It will 
be found in the sequel that this connection 
and these adventures led to events which 
ultimately crowned the artist with fame and 
‘fortune. I pursued my journey and appointed | sophical head of an artist whose life Was 0 

task, and, as agreed, found a letter from him | of much bodily suffering, of enthusiastic ad 
at the post-office, Exeter, on my return home. | in his profession, and of high moral integrity 
The following extract from this epistle shows ang 
something of his feelings, and the experience a 
of his first coach travelling in winter :— 

“On Friday morning, after an unpleasant MATHEMATICAL EXERCISEs.* 
journey, I arrived at Plymouth, not without! Tue following will, perhaps, 
feeling much fatigue ; the coach being bad, but | correspondent “'T’. W. P. I.” (p. 318, ante) — 
the roads worse. The weather has been very; 1. Through a given point, between two alee 
unpleasant. I hope the latter part of your lines, to draw a line so that part of it inter. 
journey has proved better than the former. | cepted between them may be bisected in that 
The remembrance of Ruan will never be point. 
eradicated from my memory. I am at present} 
very busy learning perspective. When better | 
qualified to draw buildings, I will visit Laun-| 
ceston, Tavistock, &c. and try to make some | 
correct sketches which may be proper for the | 
‘Beauties.’ My father is much obliged for | 
your attentions to me, as I am, though con-| 
scious of my own unworthiness. I hope you) 





| Joun Brirto 





Satisfy our 
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will favour me soon with the loan of a port- 
folio of drawings, which you kindly promised 
to lend me to copy,” &c. 

In May 1802 he again wrote, and sent me 
several sketches of Launceston, ‘Tavistock, 
Oakhampton Castle, and other places, mani- 
festing very considerable improvement in per- 
spective lines, proportions, and architectural 
details. Some of these I have now before me: 
a few were engraved for the “ Beauties of 
England,” and others for a small publication 
called “The Antiquarian and Topographical 
Cabinet.” After some little negotiation it was 
agreed that he should visit London to prosecute 
his studies as an artist; and he came to reside, 
board, and lodge with me, in Wilderness-row, 
‘Clerkenwell, where he remained about two 
years. During that time he was employed in 
copying some of the best sketches and draw- 
ings I possessed, by ‘Turner, Hearne, 

| Alexander, Mackenzie, Cotman, and others. 
I introduced him to Northcote and to Ben- 
jamin West, the last of whom gave him 
most valuable and practical advice on the 
principles of light and shadow, by making a 
drawing of a ball or globe, on which were 
shown all the gradations and attributes of ex- 
hibiting rotund bodies on flat surfaces. It 
was a most valuable lessun, given in a few 
minutes, and accompanied by such theoretical 
and kind remarks as served to characterise the 
/master, and make indelible impression on the 
head and heart of the pupil. Prout often re- 
ferred to this important interview with grati- 
tude and delight. I was a frequent visitor 
in Mr. West’s painting-room, and occa- 
sionally took my young friend with me. In 


Mr. Northcote, being a native of the same 
county, and who delighted in talking about. 
Devonshire, its artists, scenery, &c. Mr. Prout ratio, as it is called in the 
found a valuable and instructive companion | 
and adviser. Haydon came and settled in. 
London soon after Prout, and speedily at-| 
tracted the notice of the young artists by his | 
personal eccentricities and precocity of genius. 


Prout was on friendly terms with him, but 
never very familiar. There were but few traits 
of similitude of disposition in the two: one 
was modest, diffident, and mild; the other did 
‘not evince in his personal or professional cha- 
racter either of these amiable qualities. In 
1803 and 1804 I employed my young protégé 
to visit the counties of Cambridee, Essex, and 
Wilts, to make sketches and studies of build- 
ings, monuments, and scenery: my instruc- 
tions, both verbal and written, were to be 
scrupulously accurate in the delineation of 
architectural and sculptural forms, propor- 
tions, and details; to make studies and notes 
of effects on the spot—also of light and shade. 
| Many of the sketches, drawings, and manu- 
Script notes he then made are now in my 
| possession, and have often been referred to 


and the part produced, is — to 
‘of the said given line, 
required to be proved. 


| 


| since last issue, in which are given his 


Let AB, CB be the given lines, and D the 
| given point (the same being nearer to CB than 
'to AB). On CB demit the perpendicular DE, 
‘and prolong same to F, so that DF = DE, 
Through F draw a parallel to CB, meeting AB 
‘in G, Through G draw GD, and produce the 
‘same to meet CB in H. GH is the line 
required. 

|For because ofthe parallels FG and HE 
'the alternate angles FGD and DHE are 
‘equal; and the opposite vertical angles at D 
‘are equal. Likewise FD is equal to DE by 
construction, therefore GD = DH. 

Cor. From this construction it appears that 
if the two given lines are parallel, and the 
given point does not bisect the perpendicular 
to both, the problem is impossible. 

And, if the given point does bisect such per- 
pendicular, any line whatever drawn through 
(the same, an terminated by the two given 
‘lines, will be bisected by such point. 
| Itis also evident that any other line dravn 
‘from D to meet CB, not coinciding with DH, 
| would equally answer the purpose. 
| And if D chanced to be in the line bisecting 
the angle ABC, the perpendicular to such 
‘bisecting line (drawn through D) would be the 
line required. 





| 2. Dr. Lardner (in loco) points out, that 


Euclid, in dividing a line in medial section, 


first produces it, so that the rectangle of the 


given line together with the part produced, 
the square 
ich is the point 

X+Y 


Ww 





Second Question.—We must first cut the 
line in medial section (or in extreme and mean 
Book VI. Euclid), a8 
shown in Prop. XI. Book II. or, in other 
words, must cut it, so that the rectangle con- 
tained by the whole line and one segment el 
be equal to the square of the other, and t “ 
show how the line composed of it and the 
larger segment is similarly divided. — ” 

Let AB be the given line, and on - ae 
the square ABCD. Bisect AC in shan Barret 


* We are glad to hear that our esteemed corres a 
has made considerable progress towards - pay sheets 
his autobiography: he has printed ieee mainiscenceS " 
Hereford, with 
pon 





Bristol, Bath, Oxford, Birmingham, and 
many anecdotes of persons and places. _ ! & earl? 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in recognition ©. The 
labours, bas placed his name on the Pension <* Mr. 
social Club, which grew out of the dinner a. 4. 
Britton, at Richmond, a few years ago, have reco’ Mill was 
their meetings. At the first dinner, Mr, Charles 7" 
host ; and Mr. W. Tooke, Alderman Cubitt, 
Dr. Gonolly, Mr. N. Gould, Mr. Cunning! 
continue members. They haye lost one 
colleague, the late Mr. L. C. Benier, 
added one in the person of the Lord 
fessor as =. — ~~ 
Powell, &c. have been visitors.—Ep. 18 
* We have to thank eleven correspondents for solutio 
of these questions,—Ep. 
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——ee—e “p 
. nd make EF=EB: through F draw 
6 re and Lr to CF: make FG = AF, 
and through G draw GHK || to FAC. 
The line AB will be cut . a 
in medial section in H. or —. 
cut so that the selene 
AB, BH = square o 
At In the figure, CF | 
will be equal to the line © Yt 
composed of the line AB, ~ 
and the larger segment 
AH, for AC is one side of | a 
the square on AB, and AF 
is one side of the square 
on AH, and it will be cut | 
in medial section in the sal 
point A; for since ee : 
bisected in E, and peeenee to F (by Prop. VI. 
k II.), the rectangle 
sas CF, FA + EA*= EF* 
= EA? aa AB? | 
= EA? + AC*. 
Take away EA’, which is common to both, and | 
rectangle CF, FA==AC*; hence the line CF, 
composed of the lines CA = AB, and AF = 
AH, the larger segment of AB is cut in medial 
section in the point A, which was to be done. | 
This may be also shown in another way :— | 
Let a= line AB. 
b = larger segment AH. | 
! 


© 





c = smaller segment BH. 
Then ac = b?. 
Again, let a’ = line CF, or=a+b. 
b' = segment AC, or =a. 
c' = segment AF, or = b. 
Then, also, a’c’ = b* 
or, ac’ —b*?=0. 
For ac’ —b*=(a+ b) b—a? 
= ab + L?—a’. | 
=ab + ac—at, | 
=(b+c)b+(b+c)e—(b+c)%. 
=b? + be + be + c? — b? — 2 be — cc? 
&. ¥. 
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THE LATE MR. HAVILAND, ARCHITECT, 
OF AMERICA. 

Mr. Joun HaviLanp, distinguished in 
America as a “ prison architect,” died in April 
last. Mr. Haviland was born in England in 
1792, and was connected, on his mother’s side, 
with the late Mr. B. R. Haydon, the artist. | 
He seitled early in America, and his first | 
design was for a penitentiary at Pittsburgh on 
the “radiating plan,” not then adopted. Sub-| 
sequently he designed and built the Eastern | 
Penitentiary, at Cherry-hill, the first penal, 
building erected upon the radiating plan. | 
After this Mr, Haviland was throughout his 
life, whenever occasion demanded, engaged in | 
prison structures. The Governments of| 
France, Prussia, England, and Russia, each | 
Sent commissioners to America, it is said, to | 
examine his prisons, and to obtain designs | 
from him, 

Among Mr. Haviland’s many designs and | 
works, the National Intelligencer (U. S.) men- 
_ the United States Naval Asylum, at 
: orfolk ; the Western Penitentiary, at Pitts- 
ee the New Jersey, Missouri, and Rhode 
“ and State Penitentiaries ;« the Alleghany, 
D eye Berks, and many other gaols; the 
roy and Dumb Asylum, at Philadelphia ; 
= State Insane Hospital, Harrisburgh ; the 

eas States Mint, at Philadelphia ; County 
— of Newark, York, and other places ; and 
oan churches and private mansions. He 
maa A ny first premium for a design for the 
Havile . Exchange. One of the last of Mr. 
ae nd’s plans was that of Brown’s Hotel, 
J of bea at Washington. He was a corre- 
Nechin’ member of the Institute of British 
— ects, and appears to have been much 

pected in Philadelphia, where he resided. 
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‘ 1 AD IDENT PARTNER- 
re Bill, as amended by the Select 
ia ce R the House of Commons, was 
in deena riday, to legalize the formation of 
uneniel Broan Provident partnerships, As 
object py ere are 14 clauses in the Bill. The 
ing ae .. is to enable societies of work- 
Fre 0 attain the points of the Friendly 

es’ Acts by means of joint trades, 








THE (R.C.) CHURCH OF ST. MARY MAGDALEN, MORTLAKE. 
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|lake and the railway station. 


THE (R. C.) CHURCH OF ST. MARY MAG-| An engineer, who knew Mr. Frank Forster 
DALEN, MORTLAKE, SURREY. intimately, said, on hearing of his appoint- 
Tuts little church is erected upon ground ment to his office of engineer to that commis- 
immediately adjoining the parish church (an sion,—“ That appointment is a fatal mistake. 
ugly re-erection in the square style) of Mort- I know well the susceptible nature of his 
Its plan is a mind. Now mark me; the _ opposition 
short parallelogram, with north porch, the which he will there encounter will kill him. 
chancel being taken off the east end of You will soon hear of his being in a nervous 
nave, with side chapel and sacristies, over fever; and unless he is rescued he will be 
which is the organ chamber. It is in the killed.” The nervous fever came as was pre- 
“Decorated,” or second pointed style, with | dicted, and Mr. Foster resigned too late. Mr. 
geometric tracery. The tower, with spire, rises| Roe, the previous engineer, who had been 
from the south-west angle, over the doorway a veteran, was also attacked with a nervous 
of which is a handsome niche, with figure of fever, produced by the anxieties and the 
St. Mary Magdalen. The interior is divided worry of the office, and he was compelled to 
into nave and aisles by two rows of pillars, resign, and has been slowly recovering be- 
alternately round and octangular. The chan- tween two or three years the effect of the ser- 
cel is elevated three steps above the nave, and| vice during one. 
the altar on three more. There are sedilia) The health of Mr. Austin, the first engineer 
and credence. ‘The roofs are open, and of| of the consolidated commission, was failing 
simple construction. The internal dimensions | rapidly, though he is a younger man, under 
are 78 feet long by 47 feet wide. The church service with imperfect support, but his friends 
is faced with Kentish rag, and the stone em- interfered and rescued him in time. When 
ployed for windows, doorways, and dressings, the removal of the technical difficulties which 
is the best Bath. The architect is Mr. Gilbert, impeded the borrowing of the money necessary 
R. Blount, and the builders are Messrs. Smith to proceed with large amended works was re~ 
and Appleford. ‘The cost of the building, fused, and when, moreover, such a restriction 
which will accommodate 500 worshippers, has was allowed to be placed on the powers of the 
been 3,000/., defrayed by public subscriptions, commission for borrowing money, as threw 
greatly assisted by the Lady Mostyn, of Porto- them into debt, the chairman was subjected to 
bello House, and her excellent family. W. | accumulated anxieties. It became necessary 
| to dismiss officers who had been specially 
. ' | trained, and who were prepared for large sere 
DEATH OF THE CHAIRMAN OF vice. Then reclamations were showered upon 
THE METROPOLITAN COMMISSION the commissioners, implying blame for pesti- 
OF SEWERS. lences which they had no means to prevent. 
Tue work of the Metropolitan Commission To meet the public demands with reduced 
of Sewers devolved mainly upon three gentle- means, Mr. Lawes, the chairman, undertook 
men,—Mr. Edward Lawes, the chairman, Mr. recently the rom apne wo of looking into 
Allason, the architect, and Mr. Frank Forster,| every report an order for the drainage 
the engineer. Others gave only occasional or of every single house—a_ step which be- 
incidental attendance. ‘The two principal paid tokened a state of anxiety, and which 
officers, the chairman and the engineer, worked well-informed friends would have prevented 
anxiously de die in diem. Mr. Allason was as him taking (as it was a duty previously well 
anxious, and he worked with them incessantly, despatched by subordinate officers), or indeed 
until a day or two before his death. for taking the office at all. The prediction in 
They had all three the promise of a long this case also, was too speedily verified. 
life belore their entrance into office, and now, Though the causes of disease were similar, they 
after a short career, their existence has been fell upon frames differently constituted, and 
closed by nervous fevers. weakened in different ways, giving the appear- 
Those few persons who may be aware of ances of different forms of mortality ; but the 
what it is to have the responsibility of dealing potency of the causes were distinctly foreseen 
with large evils, with imperfect means, and to in the case of Mr. Lawes as well as of Mr. 
contend against vexatious obstructions, will | Forster. When a gentleman, who had had 
fully appreciate the fatal influence of the experience in the commission (and had himself 
mental anxieties which are the antecedents of | withdrawn from it), heard of the proceeding of 
the diseases which terminated their lives, Mr. Lawes, he confidently predicted that he 
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could not be able to stand it, and that his 
health would give way under it. 

Mr. Lawes was the youngest man, not being | 
more than thirty-five years of age when he| 
died. In him no doubt the anxieties of the) 
appointment were aggravated by a necessarily | 
imperfect acquaintance with the principles of | 
the works in respect of which he undertook | 
the responsibility of dealing. He was an in-| 
dustrious and able technical lawyer. He is | 
understood to have had the chief labour in 
framing the Acts known as Sir John Jervis’s 
Acts. When Lord John Russell requested the 
Attorney-General to prepare the Public Health 
Act, he, the Attorney-General, Sir John Jervis, 
allowed the duty to devolve upon Mr. Lawes, 
and afterwards used his influence to procure 
him the appointment of paid chairman of the 
Metropolitan Sewers Commission. 

The story has its moral for those who repine 
at what they call the “luck ” of others. 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


Stratford. — The consecration of Christ 
Church, Stratford, by the Bishop of London, 
took place on Saturday week. 

Norwich.—The church of St. Martin’s at 
Palace, in this city, was re-opened on Friday 
week. It has been in great part rebuilt. It 
will be remembered that in August last, while 
undergoing repair, the eastern side of the roof 
fell, bringing down with it the eastern end of 
the north aisle, and other parts of the building. 
Subscriptions were raised for rebuilding the 
fallen parts and restoring the edifice through- 
out. The architect employed was Mr. Hake- 
will, of London. Mr. Adams, of Norwich, 
was employed for the stonework, and Mr. 
Burrell, for the carpentry and carving. Great 
part of the roof is new, and the rest repaired. 
The old unsightly porch has been removed, 
and a new one built. The walls have been 
partly rebuilt, and the rest repaired. The arch 
of the tower has been opened, thus adding to 
the length of the nave. Some of the windows 
are entirely new. The opening of the arch is 
lighted by the western window. The whole 
interior has been refurnished, deal benches | 
being so arranged as to accommodate as large 
a number of persons as possible. Most of the 
benches are stained to resemble oak: the new. 
pulpits, reading-desk, and some of the pews, 
are of oak. Behind the communion table the 
Ten Commandments, the Apostles’ Creed, and. 
the Lord’s Prayer, are represented in illumi- 
nated medieval characters. The communion 
table is enclosed by brass rails, 

Stamford.—It is proposed to restore the 
interior of St. Mary’s Church here, repewing 
with low open seats, pulling down the gallery, 
and removing the organ from its present. 
position. A public subscription must first be 
got up. 

Hertford.—A public meeting was held on 
Thursday in last week, to promote the esta-. 
blishment of baths and washhouses, when. 
Lord Mahon, M.P. for the borough, advo- 
cated the measure, at the same time promising 
similar efforts on behalf of other popular 
improvements, should he and his con- 
stituents get on harmoniously together. Now 
is the time for advancing many a good public 
cause throughout the country, 

Long Sutton.—On Friday week, the roof of. 
the parish church was fired by a cigar, which 
a mere lad had been smoking while ascending | 
the steeple, and had stuck into an angle of the 
timbers which support the platted lead-work 
of the roof. Mr, Simon Hardy, plumber and 
glazier, panetr ascended, at great risk from | 
the melted lead, and, with assistance, extin-| 

uished the fire. New windows had shortly 
efore been put up in this church. 

Oxford.—The site selected for the new 
University Museum is said to be the east end 
of Broad-street, comprising the block of 
houses from Mr. Wood’s residence to New 
College. 

Stansted (Hants) 


.—Stansted Coll 
been erected by Mr. ollege has 


Dixon, of Stansted Park 
for the reception of six decayed merchants of 
ndon, Liverpool, or Bristol. Mr. Dixon has 
endowed the college with 10,0001. in the Three 
per Cent. Consols, and other 10,0002, in the 
‘ 


Reduced 


It stands in the City-road. The building is of 





Three per Cents. producing annually 


6001. 

Wells. —The Wells Gas Company has reduced 
the price of gas to their customers from 8s. to 
Gs. per 1,000 feet. 

Warrington.—The town council have re- 
solved to advertise for plans and specifications 
for a new covered market to be erected in the 
Market-place, at a cost of 2,0001. 

Liverpool.—-The foundation-stone of the 
new National Schools, for the populous and 
increasing district of St. Augustine's, Everton, | 
was laid on 18th inst. on the site, in Salis- 
bury-street, by the Bishop of Chester. The 
number of children for whom accommodation 
will be provided in the new building is up- 
wards of 900. The site to be occupied runs 
to Back Salisbury-street, a depth of 37 yards, 
with a frontage of 20 yards to each street. | 
The accommodation comprises infants’, boys’, 
and girls’ schools, each 65 feet by 28 feet, 
with large class-rooms—those to the infants’ 
and boys’ schools being each 24 feet by 23) 
feet, and that attached to the girls’ school, 
27 feet 6 inches by 24 feet; with a committee- 
room also, 24 feet by 23 feet. There are also 
cloak and book rooms provided in the front 
wing of the building, and each school has its’ 
distinct play-yard. The building will be of 
Gothic character, partaking of that of the 
plainer conventual buildings of the 13th cen- 
tury. The front to Salisbury-street will pre- 
sent a lofty gable, forming the end of the 
schools, and having three tiers of windows, 
and rising 60 feet above the street. A bell, 
turret, with a high pitched roof, surmounted 
with gilt crosses (in all 70 feet high), will) 
divide the school gable from the front or) 
entrance wing, containing the stairs and cloak- | 
rooms, &c. which will be kept subordinate to. 
the principal features before named. This) 
front will * of Upholland stone, with dress- | 
ings of Minera stone, from Wrexham. The) 
remaining parts of the building will be of grey | 
stock brick, with red-stone dressings. The) 
contract has been taken by Mr. James Bur- 
roughs, at 2,8001. The sub-contractors are 
Mr. Wells, mason; Messrs. J. and R. Duck- 
worth, bricklayers; Mr. Thomas Jones, plas- 
terer; Mr. James Crellin, plumber; and Mr. 
William Bennett, iron-founder. The architect 
is Mr. H. P. Horner. The whole buildings 
are to be completed within the present year. 

Manchester.—The new church of St. Mark, 
Hulme, was consecrated on Thursday week. 





stone, in the perpendicular style of architecture, 
and consists of a clerestoried nave 70 feet long, 
with north and south aisles, making the inte- 
rior width 50 feet; a chancel at the east end, 
23 feet, by 20 feet 6 inches, with two vestries 
on the south side, communicating with it, and 
entered from the exterior; and a tower at the 
west end, 28 yards high and 14 feet square 
inside, with two stone staircases, leading to 
galleries which run round the north and south 
sides and the tower end. The exterior appear- 
ance of the church, as seen from City-road, is 
described by the local Courier as somewhat 
dumpy ; the architect being bound, by a press- 
ing necessity, to produce within a small space 
of ground a very large amount of accommo- 
dation. The height has been increased to 
allow of the erection of galleries, but there 
were no means of increasing the length: the | 
tower, also, is stunted, and requires a spire to 
raise it: indeed, the structure is not to be con- 
sidered complete until] it has one, but want of 
money made the architect finish that part of 
the design with a battlement. Externally the 
north side is placed parallel with the City-road, 
and is divided into five bays, by buttresses of 
three heights, each bay being filled up with a 
large mullioned window of three lights, and 
tracery head of perpendicular character, with 
label moulding. Above, in the clerestory of 
the nave, are placed five two-light windows, 
with heads of a flat form, also traceried. The 
chancel is a continuation of the nave, but of 
less height. ‘There are in it two traceried 
windows of two lights, divided by a transom 
and mullion, finished with a label moulding 
and turned arch of ashlar. The end contains 
mullioned window of five lights, with orna- 
mental head. The tower is strengthened at 





the same dark colour. The roof t 
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The whole of the exterior walls Fo finishel 
with parapets, and the roofs are slated Th 
pews throughout are of stained wood. The 
fronts of the galleries are enriched with a seri : 
of tracery, trefoil-headed, and a moulded 
cornice, all of stained wood. The trusses ms 
porting the galleries and the rafters and timber 
of the roofs are exposed to view, partaking of 
russes : 
and chancel are enriched with came 
tracery panelling: the purlins and cornices 
also are moulded. The accommodation is fo; 
a little over 1,000 persons, including children 


five heights, ana 


_of Sabbath-school, in tower gallery. ‘The archi. 
tect is Mr. E. H. Shellard, and the builder Mr. 
_M. Froggatt. The land on which the bui 


Iding 


is erected cost 1,540/. and between 3,500). ani 


_4,0001. have been expended upon the building, 


There is still about 500/, required to complete 


_the undertaking. 


Portsea,—Twenty-three designs were sub. 
mitted for the new church at this place. The 


committee have selected the design bearing the 


motto “‘ Templa quam delecta,” by Mr. Raffles 
and Murray, of 
Liverpool. The church, which will stand east 
and west, will consist of nave, north and south 
aisles, north and south transepts, with tower 
and spire at the west side of north transept. 
The nave is of eight bays, the two most easterly 
being screened off for chancel; the division 
being indicated externally by a gilt metal-work 
ridge and cross. The height of spire will be 
120 feet. The style is Early Decorated. A par- 
sonage-house and schools are to be erected at 
the same time. They will be of similar 
character. 





ae rn merece 


REGULATION OF METROPOLITAN 
BURIALS. 

Tue “ Metropolitan Burials Bill,” brought 
in by Lord John Manners, consists of forty- 
five clauses, on fifteen pages, and two sche- 
dules. It repeals the “Interments Act” of 
1850; makes it lawful for her Majesty, by 
Order in Council, to order discontinuance of 
burials in any part of the metropolis; prevents 
the formation of any new burial-ground or 
cemetery, without approval of Secretary of 
State; enables parishes, either separately or 
in junction, to provide and lay out burul- 
grounds, and to appoint a burial board (to be 
a corporate body) to regulate the same. New 
ground may be within or without the limits of 

arish, but not within 200 yards of a dwelling: 

ouse, without consent of owner and occupier 
of it. Incumbents, clerks of parishes, &c. to re 
ceive same fees, and have same righits as nov. 
Board may make arrangements to facilitate - 
conveyance of bodies, and provide soot 
reception. The Bill provides for the comple 
tion of purchase of the Brompton Cemetery, 
and vests it in Board of Works, until sold. 
It will be seen that the Act is simply perms 
sive, and admits of no feeling of assurance 
whatever that the required change In our pres 
sent indecent and destructive system W 
made. 





THE HOUSES AND SHOPS OF OLD 
LONDON. #4 
Ir has been said that no city of i 
antiquity possesses so few existing — : 
its former condition as London: this 8 A 
certain extent true, and may be accoul 
for,— ; ty ’ 
Ist. By the peculiarity of its postion, 
dering it in ancient times a frequent sce 
aggression and destruction. f the 
2ndly. By the combustible nature © 
materials used for building in this locality. 
3rdly. By the numerous changes xsl 
have been required by the continued inc 
of ~ om eg ' 
Notwithstandi these 
demolition, ene vue of Old London tht 
the generality of persons suppose are “— wo 
amid the great labyrinths of the modern ani 
polis, which are evidences of its prior 0 
tion by Roman, Saxon, Norman, 
inhabitants: in addition to these p 
comparatively date but as yesterday, an 


various causes & 
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are still extant, have become of interest by/ great people were thrown down and swept 
their connection with great men in literature, | away by the Saxons, in the latter part of the 
science, and art, or by their association with | sixth century. hat is very nearly one-third 
culiar events, A knowledge of these asso- | of the whole period that has elapsed from the 
ciations makes the city pleasant, and relieves | landing of Cesar to the present hour. It is 
the monotony of endless rows of bricks and | within a few years of as long a time as the 
mortar. It makes interesting many unsightly | English have settled in Ireland. It is a por- 
neighbourhoods to know that in such a spot | tion of our history of as great extent as has 
has been dug up a Roman altar to Diana, and | passed since the middle of the reign of 
that in others, beautiful statues, tesserze, baths, Henry III. since the intermediate point be- 
and numerous other instances of the taste and | tween the grant of the Magna Charta and the 
refinement of Roman London have been | establishment of the House of Commons, a 
brought to the light of day after a conceal-| date which may be said to stand almost at the 
ment of 1,500 years; that within a stone’s- commencement of our existing civilization.” 
throw of the bustle of Smithfield-market, a| The architectural remains of this important 
large space Was covered in the Norman times period of London history have been found in 
with costly buildings, many portions of which | various places, extending over a space nearly 
remain; that on a portion of the market itself as great as that within the present boundary 
perished in the flames and otherwise many | of the City: sepulchral remains are met with 
martyrs to the ignorance and bigotry of their beyond the City walls, for even at that remote 
times ; and that in other places are the remains day the inhabitants of London were too civilized 





of fortifications, crypts, and fragments of eccle- | to permit the unwholesome practice of burying 


siastical and other edifices of great antiquity. the dead in the midst of the living. The re- 
Many a weary step in the streets of London is| mains of Roman London consist chiefly of 
in like manner lightened by the knowledge that portions of the city wall, foundations of build- 
in one, the house still exists (with shoemakers ings, tesselated pavements, some of them of 
working in the observatory on the top) where so much beauty as to denote a corresponding 
Isaac Newton produced the works which have style in the superstructure, baths, sewers, 
so much benefited the world ; that in another, | bronzes, and various other onaments, beautiful 
Reynolds F sane gg his greatest pictures; in as works of art. A Roman bath in a complete 


another, Hogarth; in another, Lawrence; state still exists in the Strand. The remains 


that above the gateway of Doctors Commons, 
Christopher Wren resided during the building 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral; that in Cock-lane, | 
Smithfield, is the house in which was enacted 
the famous Cock-lane ghost imposition, and 
that not far from this, is the crypt of St. John, 


of the superstructures of Roman London which 
have yet been discovered are so trifling as to 
afford us no assistance in forming a complete 
idea of the appearance of London at that time, 
but that it possessed a considerable population 
is shown by the circumstance that the Roman 


Clerkenwell, almost the only remaining portion | general, Suetonius, finding that this city was 


of the sumptuous hospital of the Knights of | too large to be defended by his army, aban- | 


St. John of Jerusalem, when Doctor Johnson | doned it to the rage of Boadicia, who, without 


went with others in all due solemnity to sum- | distinction of age or sex, put all the inhabit- | 


mon the troubled spirit of Cock-lane. These | ants to the sword and then burnt the city. This 


and thousands of other recollections, both | being done, she marched in search of Sue- | 


varied and curious, come thick upon the mind tonius, whom she overtook and defeated, kill- 
when wandering in London ; into the particu- ing about 70,000 Romans and their allies, one- 
lars of which it is not our present purpose to half of whom, considering the extensive com- 


enter, but to endeavour to collect, so far as our | merce of London at that time, we may reason- 


space will permit, the particulars in connection | ably conclude were inhabitants of that city. | 


with the important class of London antiquities That so few fragments of Roman London have 
mentioned at the commencement of our article. | been left to us is not surprising when we con- 
_ When standing at the present day in Cheap- | sider, in addition to the certain decay of time, 
side or any of the other great channels of traffic, | the numerous calamities of fire and warfare to 
and witnessing the unceasing processions of | which the city has been subjected. In 764 
people and carriages, or on London-bridge to | London suffered very considerably by fire : in 
view the flow of commerce to and from all 798 it was almost wholly burnt down; and the 
parts of the world, it is no easy matter to/ streets being very narrow, even at that time, 
bring the mind to form a conception of the | so soon after the departure of the Romans; 
appearance of London previous to the invasion | this, in addition to the houses being built with 
of the Romans, when it was most probably a wood, caused numbers to perish in the 
collection of rude huts, surrounded by marshes | flames; another dreadful fire happened before 
= dense forests, on the one hand, and the | the city was rebuilt. During the troubled time 
k ames, which was supposed at that’ time to of the struggles between the Anglo-Saxons 
i been an arm of the sea, on the other.|and the Danes, London suffered various 
ese huts were, no doubt, of the rudest disasters, which were in each case speedily 

construction,—perhaps not unlike the en-| remedied by the energy of the inhabitants. 
ag No. 1, which was sketched three or| Respecting the domestic and other buildings 
mr ago, and is one of the numerous on the site of London, and other important 
pac: “ox used at the present day by the char- | positions in England, from the time of the de- | 
a in the Forest of Dean, in Glou- — of the Romans, until the arrival of 
a a The extent of London at the) ) illiam the Conqueror, but little really authen- | 
ea € arrival of the Romans is not tic is known. 
; but other British towns are described | lish history which are handed to us by Bede 


In 676 glass-makers were introduced int? 
England from Gaul, but this luxury, from its 
great rarity and expense, did not soon come 
into general use. 

In the time of Alfred (about a.p. 900), the 
abodes of even the highest in the land are de> 
scribed as being so troubled by currents of air 
that it was necessary to have the lights in houses 
protected by Janterns, chiefly formed of horn. 
The engraving (No. 2) will give an idea of a 
building of this period. Sir Francis Palgrave in 
his History of the Anglo-Saxons, gives the follow- 
ing particulars respecting a building in 977-78. 
A meeting was appointed at Calne, in Wilt- 
shire, and the council or Witenagemote, which 
included the best part of the nobility of Eng- 
land, assembled in a large upper chamber. 
Beornhelm addressed this meeting at length. 
“ His speech exhibited all the fire and eloquence 
which could have been expected from his 
fame. Dunstan now rose slowly and deli- 
berately, and, as it were, oppressed with age : 
he avoided entering into any argument, de- 
claring that his time of labour was past: he 
sought no conflict: no,—he desired to end 
the remainder of his life in peace; but as to 
his cause, the cause of the church, he trusted 
that the power of heaven would be displayed 
against the enemies of heaven. 

Dunstan had scarcely closed his lips when 
the edifice shook—the timbers cracked—the 
floor gave way on the opposite side of the 
chamber; all those who came together amongst 
the monkish party were precipitated into the 
depths below, and maimed or killed amongst 
the falling beams; but the end of the floor on 
which Dunstan and his party stood remained 
quite steady and firm.” 

However rude and ill-built may have been 
the houses of Saxon London, the interior 
garnish would seem to have been often of a 
rich and elegant description: the habitations 
‘of the better classes were hung with needle- 
' work and woven cloths, which, on important 
‘occasions, were of a costly description. The 

furniture, as may be seen by referring to 
various of the beautiful illuminations of the 
time, was both good in workmanship and 
elegant in design. The dresses of the females 
‘were chaste and varied. Indeed, the skill of the 
Anglo-Saxons in what we now call art-manu- 
factures was considerable. This was partly 
the result of natural taste, and in some mea- 
sure by the instructions of the early Chris- 
tians, who not only disseminated their know- 
ledge of religious matters, but who frequently 
exchanged or presented to their English heathen 
brethren choice specimens of continental art, 


‘which were no doubt not only useful as models, 
but also as a means of exciting that spirit of 


honest rivalry which so much distinguished 


‘the descendants of the Anglo-Saxons in the 


Great Exhibition of last year. 

At the time of the arrival of William the 
Conqueror, 1066,the Anglo-Saxons had greatly 
improved in their manner of building, and 
London at that time probably consisted of 
churches and other edifices of consequence, 
and was so strong and well defended that 
the Conqueror did not consider it prudent to 


The faint glimmerings of Eng-! attack it, although he reduced Southwark to 


ashes ; and it was only after some time that the 


aan as being surrounded by earthworks | and other Anglo-Saxon writers, show that not | priesthood prevailed on the Londoners to sub- 
itches, and occupied by the inhabitants, | only the domestic edifices, but the churches of| mit. In 1077 the greatest part of Saxon Lon- 


who there assembled for shelter, and by asthe early Christians were rude and ill built. | 


don was destroyed by fire, which had the ill 


peg as sufficed for a few months’ con- | In 627 Paulinus built the first Christian church | effect of creating enmity between the English 
Puion. ‘The earliest mention of London by |in Northumbria of wood—most probably in _and French, the former regarding the latter as 


aa ar of antiquity, occurs in the | the same manner as the church still remains 
year 69. ; on who says that in the | at Greenstead in Essex, a portion of which we 
ondon. pup: reign of the Emperor Nero, | engrave (2a). The Northumbrian church was 
already hen Londinium as he calls it, was | afterwards built on a larger scale with stone. | 
siderin ae ace of great importance. In con- | The faulty construction of the buildings of this 
g the extent and consequence of Roman | period is shown by the circumstance that an- | 


mr are too liable to overlook the cir- | other church built by Paulinus at York was | 


country, “ So 1 


incendiaries; and this animosity increased so 
much that the king, doubtful of the fidelity of 
the citizens, caused the present great square 
white tower of London to be erected with a 
view to awe them into obedience. 

About this time a number of Jews settled in 
a part of the ward of Coleman-street which is 


o that Britain was, for not less than | found in less than a century with its stony | known by the name of the Old Jewry to this 

years, to a certain extent, a Roman | offices half-destroyed, and its roof in a state of | da 
nighi’s Lo ong was it,” says ‘Craik, in | complete ruin: this destruction would to a) 
i ndon, “from the invasion of| certain extent be caused by the windows being | about 1080. 


Wention is made of a great fire in London 
In the month of November 1091, 


Jul s my + 
wus Cesar, which, if it did not actually | without glass, admitting at all seasons the | above 600 houses and many churches were 


make us tributaries 


to Rome, not only brought | rain, wind, and snow of our changeable cli-' blown down by a hurricane. 


us 

Gaul, bo hetant intercourse with Romanised | mate. The windows of the churches some time | _In 1097 a great part of the city was again 

after, records Strabo, writing within fifty years | after this are described as only partly filled | destroyed by fire, and in 1136 a dreadful fire 

amiliar| * 8, made almost the whole island | with fine linen and latticed woodwork, so that! broke out near London-bridge, which it de- 
y known to the Romans, till the|the birds flew in and out, and made nests in| stroyed (the bridge was then built with wood), 





re 
mnants of the social fabrie raised by that | the buildings. 


‘and raging in a furious manner to the west- 
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ward as far as St. Clement’s Danes, caused the | 


most horrible devastation in its progress. 

In 1189 (time of Richard I.) all men in the 
city were ordered to build up their houses to a 
certain height with stone, and cover them with 
slate. : ; 

In 1232 a great part of the city was again 
destroyed by fire. 

It is evident from these numerozs and exten- 
sive fires happening in such rapid succession, 
that wood was, even in the Norman period, 

greatly used in the buildings of London: no 
doubt the churches, the residences of the 
powerful barons, warehouses, &c. of the princi- 
pal merchants, were built in the substantial 
manner for which the Normans were cele- 
brated, but the great mass of the residences of 
the craftsmen and other Londoners were of a 
slight and perishable nature. Amongst the few 
examples of Norman domestic edifices in towns 
are the Jews’-house at Lincoln and the exam- 
ple at Southampton, which we have slightly 
copied from Hudson Turner’s interesting book 
on the English Domestic Architecture of the 
Middle Ages (No. 3). 

Before 1360 (time of Edward III.) Cheapside 
is several times spoken of as aregularly formed 
street. 

In 1357, John, king of France, was brought 
through the streets of London, which were de- 
corated with the richest tapestry, while the 
citizens exhibited to public view their plate, 
silk, and other furniture, as a proof of their 
riches ; and as a testimony of their warlike 
genius, they exposed in the balconies and 
shop windows an incredible number of bows, 
arrows, helmets, sbields, harness for horses, 
and other military accoutrements. 

1361.—The sanitary condition of London 
was such as to require the interference of the 
authorities : the news of the plague raging in 
France having made him sensible of the danger, 
the king issued his commands to the mayor 
and sheriffs in a letter, of which the following is 
a translation :— 

** Because by killing of great beasts, &c. from 
whose putrefied bloodrunning down the streets, 
and the bowels cast into the Thames, the air of 
the city is very much corrupted and infected, 
whence abominable and most filthy stinks do 
preenes, sicknesses and many other evils have 

appened to such as have abode in the said city, 
or have resorted to it; and great dangers are 
feared to fall out for the time to come, unless | 
remedy be presently made against it. 

“We, willing to prevent such danger, and 
to provide as much as in us lies for the honesty 
of the said city, and the safety of our people, 
by the consent of our council in our present 
parliament, have ordained that all bulls, oxen, 
hogs, and other gross creatures, to be slain for 
the sustenance of the said city, be led as far as | 
the town of Stratford on one part of London, 
and the town of Knightsbridge on the other, 
and there, and not on this side, be slain; and 
that their bowels be there cleansed, to be 
brought, together with the flesh, to the said city 
to be sold; and if any butcher shall presume 
any thing rashly against this ordinance, let him 
incur forfeiture of the flesh of the creatures 
which he hath caused to be slain on this side 
of the said towns, and the punishment of im- 
prisonment for one year. This ordinance to 
be publickly proclaimed and held; and all. 
butchers doing otherwise to be chastized and | 
punished according to the form of the ordi- | 
nance aforesaid.— Witness, the King at West- | 
minster, this 25th day of February.” 

It is a melancholy reflection that a similar | 
measure is required in the nineteenth century. 

Notwithstanding this precautionary care, 
pestilence reached England, when it rage 
such an astonishing degree, 
London alone no less than 
a sacrifice to its fury in the space of two days, | 
—a great number, if we consider the difference 
of the population between those times and the | 
present. 

In 1365, the Parliament made an ordinance 
to ascertain what things a tenant should be 
obliged to leave behind him on his quitting a 
house that he had rented in the city, or within 
the liberties of London, of which the following 
18 a translation, 


It was ordained, that “if any person hire a 


the 
d to 
that in the city of | 
1,200 persons fell | 


's 











tenement, house, or houses, in the cit 
London, or in the suburbs thereof, to hold the 
same for a term of life or for years, or only 
from year to year, or from quarter to quarter, 
if the said tenant shall make or cause to be 
made any pentyses or other easements in the 
said tenement, house, or houses, fixed with 
nails of iron or wooden pegs to the premises 
or to the soil thereof, it shall not be lawful for 
such tenant to remove such pentyses or ease- 
ments at the end of the term, or at any other 
time to destroy them; but they shall always 
remain to the landlord of the said premises as 
a parcel thereof.” 

In consequence of this ordinance, the mayor 
and aldermen published the following con- 
firmation thereof, in which the following por- 
tions of buildings are particularly mentioned 
as fixtures, if “affyxed with nayles of iron or 
of tree: —‘ Pentyses, glasse, lockys, bencheys, 
or any suche other, or elles if they be affixed 
with morter or lyme, or of either, or any other 


iorter, as forneys, leedys, candorons, chemy- | 


neys, corbels, pavements, or such other, or 
elles yf plantys be rootyd in the ground,—as 


vines, trees, grasse, stocks, trees of fruit,” &e. | 


In 1369 the plague again visited London, 
and destroyed great numbers. About this 
time the city wall was repaired: it had grown 
“old and weak, &c. for want of repair; had 
fallen down in some places; as also the ditches 
of the city are exceedingly filled with dirt, 
dunghills, and other filth, and with grass grow- 
ing in the same, not only to the evident danger 
of the said city and inhabitants thereof, but 
also to the manifest disgrace and scandal of us 
and the whole city.” During the progress of 
these repairs, many houses Bess the wall 
and adjoining to it were demolished, in order 
to afford space for defence against the then 
threatened French invasion, 

In 1392 measures were again required to be 
taken against the butchers, who were directed 


to erect a certain house or houses, for the) 


reception of their refuse,—thence to be carried 
in boats into the middle of the Thames, and to 
be thrown in at the turn of the tide at high 
water. Persons offending against this regu- 
lation were fined 10/. 

The citizens of London, in 1401, converted 
the prison called the Tun, in Cornhill, into a 
conduit, for the reception of water, which was 
brought in leaden pipes from Tyburn. 

In 1416 Sir Henry Barton, the mayor of 
London, ordered lanterns to be hung out for 
the purpose of lighting the streets at night. 
In 1419, SirThomas Eyre, the then mayor, com- 
passionating the distresses of the poor, in con- 
sequence of the frequent scarcity of grain, built 
Leadenhall at his sole expense, and gave it to 
the City as a public granary, 

Sir John Wells, another public benefactor, 
in 1429 laid a number of pipes at his own 
expense, to convey water from Tyburn to the 
standard in Cheapside. 

The means of supplying London with water, 
would seem about this period to have been 
taken into serious consideration, as more con- 
duits were erected in 1438, in Aldermanbury, 
at Cripplegate, and in Fleet-street, which were 
supplied with water from Highbury Barn and 
Tyburn. 

In 1441 the cross in Cheapside, which had 
been originally built in 1290,in honour of Queen 
Eleonar, was rebuilt by John Hatherly. The 
same magistrate repaired certain of the con- 
duits, &c. 

About 1455, numerous schools were erected 

in various parts of London, and it may be ob- 
served that there were at that time within the 
city of London and suburbs thereof, 118 
parish churches. A curious regulation was 
made about this time to settle the amount of 
offerings, or payments to the clergy, from 
houses, shops, &c. which will be found printed 
at as in “ Chamberlain’s London,” 
p- 126. 
In the year 1472, there was only one pair of 
ocks in the whole city, at the place called the 
tocks Market; but this year they were ordered 
o be erected in every ward, for the more 
effectual punishment of vagabonds. 

1476. The Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 


st 
| 


Common Council, came to a resolution that the | ™ 


walls of the city should be repaired with bricks 


of 


made of earth, tempered, and burnt in Moor. 


fields. 


1479. A dreadful pestilence raged in the city 
1486. More complaints against the butch ‘ 
particularly those at Newgate Market 
Af ia peeved, that no butche ‘ 
to kill any beast within the walls of 1, 
under a penalty of one shilling ‘gam ' 
ox and cow so killed, and eightpence for ease 
rg € Our readers will pereeive that the fy 
for this unwholesome practice had decreased ‘ 

About 1502 Henry VIL. commenced the 
building of the chapel known by his name, at 
Westminster. . i 

1503. A great fire broke out at : 
bridge, which did much damage. iii 

On the 20th June, -1509, Henry VIII. rod 
in great pomp from the Tower to Westminster. 
On that occasion Goldsmith’s-row, shown in 
our engraving, No. 9, was gaily decorated, 

Goldsmith’s-row was opposite Wood-stree: 
Cheapside, where the Cross formerly stood, 
and was erected in 1491, by Sir Thomas Wood 
|Goldsmith, on the site of sheds and stalls, 
| before called the Mercery. 

We have felt it necessary, for our present pur 
pose, to glance slightly, as we have done, at the 
_ history of London up to the above date, and in 
doing so have endeavoured to condense as 
much as possible the occurrences which have 
taken place during a long period, and which 
bear upon our subject, and will now proceed 
to consider the condition of the houses and 
shops in London during the reigns of 
Henry VIII, Edward VI. Mary and Elizabeth, 
a period of transition from the feudal govern- 
ments of our forefathers to the enlightened 
government and liberty of the present time.t 

REFERENCES TO ENGRAVINGS.{ 
*], Charcoal Burners’ Hut, in the Forest of Dean, 
Gloucestershire. 

2. Residence of a Saxon Nobleman; from a manu- 
script, No. 603, in the Harleian collection, 
British Museum. 

2a. Greenstead Church. 

3. Norman House, from (Hudson Turner’s Domes- 
tic Architecture). ed 

. Norman House, engraved on a coin, date 1275 
(Transactions of the British Archeological 
Association). 

- Old Houses, former! 
(Wilkinson, London 

. Timber Houses, former 
(Smith’s Antiquities). 4 

. The Cock, Tothiil-street, Westminster. 

. Room inthe Interior of ditto. | 

Part of Goldsmith’s Row, opposite Cheapsice 

Cross, built in the reign of Henry Vill. 
dressed for the Coronation Procession of 
Edward VI. (Cheapside Cross former'y 
stood opposite to Wood-street). ~ 

. Sign of the White Horse Tavern, formerly ¢ 
the corner of Friday-street, Cheapside. 

North-East View of Cheapside, arranged for 

Procession, in honour of the Queen Mother 
Mary de Medicis. a 2h cold 
*]2. Fragment of a Tudor Window at Smithfiel: 


The Dlustrations marked * are from existing examples. 
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Tuk Corronian Liprary, Piyovti. 
—An effort is being made to raise a fund “ 
the maintenance of the Cottonian Collection ° 
| books and MSS., prints, drawings, agen 
bronzes, models, &c. for the reception of wor’ 
an addition was recently made to the re orn 
Public Library in Cornwall-street, of whic > 
some time since gave an engraving. A circu 
has been issued to lovers of art and ar oe 
for aid by subscriptions or donations. = 
subscribers of 1/, 1s. and donors of 211. ei 
entitled to the special privileges of er? 
The list of subscriptions is headed by mm 
Royal Highness Prince Albert, for 50 7 
Jewitt, Librarian of the Plymouth Library; 
give particulars, eee 
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HE ROYAL ACADEMY. BRITI fe ale 
. VARNISHING REGULATION, a | tents ne nna i win 
| wave read with great pleasure your ac- On Wednesday, May 26, Mr. Baigent, of} with the work. He ies aa as 
the anniversary dinner of the Artists’ | Winchester, communicated a notice of Bram- paper, stating clearly and briefly the case as it 
d your observation on Sir Charles dean Church, Hampshire, with descriptions of | stood. He called upon twenty-two of the 
- Royal some mineral paintings in it, of the thirteenth | leading men of Boston, applying to each for a 
jemicians bad, from a sense of justice, given | century ; also of St. John’s Church, Win- loan, on behalf of his brother, of fifty dollars 
up the privilege of painting up their pictures chester, with an account of his discovery of to be repaid with interest on the sale of the 
on the walls of the exhibition previous to its the figure of St. Andrew the Apostle and| group. All Lut two subscribed with the ut- 
opening. Indeed, nothing ever done by the another personage on the walls of that edifice.| most alacrity; and in one short week he had 
Royal Academy was 80 well calculated to re-| Mr. Baigent expressed his belief that he should | the rare pleasure of placing a thousand dollars 
trieve the honour of the institution and disarm | find paintings of considerable extent under in his brother's hands, 
opposition, to establish a mutual good feeling | the whitewash, which he is removing by per- | Aided by his brother at night, there was 
among artists and a wholesome condition | mission of the incumbent. Mr. Aday Repton | sixteen hours’ work done on the grou eve 
and influence of the fine arts. To be told communicated a paper on Roman and British | day for twelve months, and in jae last it 
that the late Mr. Turner, an artist of vast cele-| Urns, accompanied by drawings; and Mr. received the last touches. Whatever right one 
brity and genius, was the last supporter of the Clarke, of Easton, Suffolk, an account of the | brother has to be proud of the other’s abilit 
unfair privilege, throws a deep shadow over | discovery of a Roman vault at Roses Pit, con- | the latter should be equally proud of his es 
the subject; but - us - to ~ a side, —— five — Foe teeth, and bones, and | ther’s devotion. 
of the picture; let us hope that the same One horn. Mr. larke also exhibited the im-| _ Leutze’s Pictures of Ameri i — 
liberality that has abolished the offensive and| pression of a gold Portuguese coin found at | National indelligencor (US), speaks all of 
indefensible practice will proceed to effect a| Hoo, with a testoon of Edward VI. ,a series of pictures illustrating American his- 
judicious reform in other respects, and thus,! Mr. Syer Cuming read a paper on the Pau ‘tory, commenced by Mr. Leutze; “ Washing- 
by a generous interpretation of their pledge | cases of India, in illustration of a brass ton Crossing the Delaware,” and “ Washington 
“to support the honour and interest of the | cornet exhibited by Dr. V. Pettigrew, of Rallying bis Troops at Monmouth.” The 
society,” prove that it is a “trust for the | Bengalese manufacture, which had been erro- paper we have quoted says, his great difficulty 
benefit of art.” Next to the late praiseworthy neously supposed by its proprietor to be the Was the want of a type of American character. 
step of the president and Academicians, there | rest for the foot ofa lance. A similar one had and especially a type that would help him to 
can be nothing more desirable than an annual | been used for the mounting of the ancient delineate the men whose characters were 
statement of the finance of the inetitution’| seal of the Grammar School of Ashbourne, Moulded by the revolution. “ While all the 
similar to the balance-sheet of the Art-Union, | Derbyshire! Mr. Cuming demonstrated that| more prominent countries of the world were 
A clear account of the income, the expendi | the use of this cornet was to hold the chunam, old enough in civilisation to be characterised 
ture, and the accumulated fund, would, by |or shell-lime with which the Indians sprinkle | by a type, he saw that the United States 
dispersing doubt and mystery, put an end to | OF smear the leaves of the beetle-nut for masti- though marching on to immense power and 
| cation, and commented on the frequent misre- greatness, were without this symbol of distinc- 


count of 


Fund, an 
Kastlake’s announcement that the Royal Aca- 





suspicion, and add much to the real strength | 
and honourable influence of the society. | presentation of Oriental ornaments and instru- | tion. He discovered the type for which he 
The success of Sir Charles Eastlake’s first | ents as European medizval antiquities. _was seeking in @ peculiar contraction of the 


experiment in a liberal policy, not less than | Mr. Gunston exhibited a pilgrim’s token of row and a brilliant eye, and a mouth which 
the example of his friend and patron, the late | the fifteenth century recently found in Brick- | denoted indomitable perseverance, industry, 
Sir Robert Peel, must convince that gentleman | Hill-lane, London; and Mr. Warren, of nergy, page) degen Reedy 
that more honour and good-will are obtained | Ixworth, an interesting collection of recently Made this discovery than it appeared to him as 
by a liberal policy than by restriction and pro- | discovered rings, including a gold ring, sup- | plain as a solved riddle. This type of the 
tectiv regulations for whatever some may | posed _ — Saxon, and an extraordinary silver | — ——— was indeed the enigma of 
ave imagined the exhibition gained by the | "> #80 ~axon. freedepredenme pe iy, comeeded pe yam Ped oat 
Academicians painting up their poe: on | The last evening meeting this season wil] | been assured that his mind “a troubled about 
the public are this year as much pleased with | take place on Wednesday, June 9. | & oe no been a pee ees eee 
pe simple unvarnished face of the present ee ae Reg " gh soe — ia AE wy 
collection (barring the absence of Land NEW W f y Al Oe en ee ee Tropics, 
Sheen Gein i tee of ane] XW WORKS OF ART IN AMERICA| ihe ening te Bee er 
; ; : save psig OE ’ | Suggests that artis 
— the deceitful glare of “ flying ager and Child,” by a " A. Brackett, | to ana types of alan itr am 
<a _.. , |is attracting attention at New York. An in-|ing away. He says—“ Arti 
BP pe pare adn ned a | teresting oy — wt st 2 ap- | that the original pa fi cgi pe 
" and impartial pears in the Home Journa .S.). Shoe-/| beauty an i 
_ ¥ — a remedy in case of accident. | cutting, block engraving for calico printing, | all the roi se vor a 
_ ex — on writing for that purpose to and tomb-stone making, were his first employ-| and England, there are not a dozen. The 
: president, receives in return a printed | ments ; and when he began to be a sculptor,| others are variations of these, more or less 
. er, authorising him to varnish his picture | it was amidst great difficulties and privations. | slight, but all traceable. In St. Thomas 
a time ; that is, before the exhi- | —* In October, 1848, in a small attic room in| during the four or five days that I have 
cael — rv the public, viz. between six |Tremont-row, Boston, Mr. Brackett began to/rambled through its streets and markets, 1 
rc mi o’clock * the morning,—time enough _model his group of the ‘ Shipwrecked Mother | have surprisingly enriched my knowledge of 
trae or — , not enough to bepaint a and Child.” In that garret, early and late,| how Nature can vary these priceless gifts of 
P “ 4 emicians are subject to this alone, poor, sustained by hope and that in-| individuality. Faces, curiously different from 
gulation the same as others. | terest in his task which only an artist knows, | any I had ever before seen, met me at eve 
‘ I have only to add, Sir, my thanks to you, he toiled for five months and a-half; and the’ turn; and it was not till I had reasoned a little 
a the readiness with which Tue BUILDER | group then lay before him fashioned in clay.' upon the origin and habits of the people, and 
isseminates valuable information to artists, | And here, to the honour of the poet Dana be| made some inquiries as to their races and 
4 phe and a zeal with | gee arty ~ he ~m —— oo on combinations, that I could at all under- 
1 you have promoted the advancement of | the artist in his labours, but raised for his/ stand it.” 
the Fine Arts, An Otp ARTIST. | support a loan of one hundred and forty dol-| Banvard’s New Panorama.—Mr. Banvard is 
“a emeane poe Spreng which timely — = pie engaged upon a new panorama, which is “to 
E METROPO 7 2 could not have gone on.” But to what good throw into the shade all previous panoramic 
On the 24th ay ot ACT, , work was the hand of that distinguished orna-| paintings.” It is to be called i: Sea, 
Commiseioner of Wood oe Fo ed the First’ ment of literature ever backward in lending its | and is composed of scenes painted by the 
he proposes to bring 4 8 o, orests, whether best help? The exhibition of the group in artist in the course of a two years’ tour in the 
Act in the course pS nt ‘ mreptin Delidings plaster brought a small sum; and, trusting to Mediterranean, Egypt, Nubia, Arabia, the 
John Manners said j - present session? Lord , promised aid, he ordered a block of Vermont Dead Sea, Palestine, Jerusalem, Baalbec, Tyre, 
to ask leave to bring Rach y his intention | marble, and erected a small oe to re-/and Sidon. This panorama will contain six 
alluded to by theo 8 nil ill such as that ceive it. At this stage of his proceedings he times as large a surface of canvas as his pano- 
bring in a Kal in —s ~~ eman ; but he would learned, to his utter dismay, that the aid upon ‘rama of the Mississippi, and will be exhibited 
sent court, as we u ie z oy gga the pre-' which he had relied could not—owing to the in London some time in the course of the next 
When Mr. ides ers y on the noble lord. | misfortunes, not the fault, of those who had season. 
stand that the noble lord = I to under-' promised it—be afforded him. He had nearly! The National Academy of Design. — The 
ring in a bill to rene Foes y intends to exhausted his little capital in the erection of | exhibition of works of art, now open, is not an 
court? Lord J. Man aye ip “ex of the the temporary studio. The marble was to be | advance upon that of last year. n portraiture 
re-organise and re- v4 ttn 5 ied, No. To paid for on its arrival. His family—a wife and the American press claim for their painters a 
The effeene oo: sti eit. | two children—were to be maintained during | great superiority over those of England! 
have been collecs his lordship’s department the progress of the work. Despair again took! Proposed Equestrian Statue of Washington. 
we know, bat sting information on the subject possession of his soul, and he proposed to his | —An idea, often talked of in New York, is, 
in thine. as te © not think any bill is yet brother, with bitter jocularity, to place a keg | we have reason to believe, about to take visible 
Manners will & we cannot suppose Lord John of powder under the model and blow it into| form and shape. A bronze equestrian statue 
¢ able to do anything more in ‘the air. His brother, however, whose gene- | of Washington has been projected, to be the 


80 im , 
portant a matter (even if he do so much), | rous fidelity to his brother’s welfare always joint work of the sculptors Greenough and 


us lat . x ° 
= mina session, than print his bill became most conspicuous when there was| Brown, who have already commenced the 
ion during the recess. | Most need of it, and whose faith in the sculp- | designs for the work. The military costume 
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of the Revolution is to be preserved, and a 


height of 14 feet for the statue, exclusive of the 


pedestal, is contemplated. 





BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, 

A spectat general meeting of the friends and 
subscribers to this useful charity, which was 
founded for the purpose of giving relief to aged 
and decayed members of the building trades, was 
beld on Thursday morning at the London Tavern, 
Bishopsgate street, for the purpose of electing three 
persons upon the fund from a long list of candi- 
dates ; Thomas Grissell, Esq. F.S.A. president of 
the institution, in the chair. 

The report, which was highly satisfactory, stated 
that there are now on the funds of the society eight 
males and four females, making with those elected 
yesterday morning ten males and five females. 
Owing to a recent alteration in the bye-laws, the 


benefits of the institution are extended to the pro- | 


vinces, and the directors are empowered to appoint 
district committees for carrying out the necessary 
details. The first branch of the society was lately 


opened at Brighton, and is making satisfactory pro- | 


gress, the project having been received with great 
favour by the large builders in that town and 
neighbourhood. The report concluded by observ- 
ing that the expectations formed of the success of 
the institution at its formation had been fully borne 
out by results, and the directors hoped that the 


public would come forward and enable them to still | 


further extend its benefits. 


The Chairman briefly addressed the meeting, and | 


stated that since the last election an alteration had 


been made in the rules of the society, for allowing | 


the votes polled by unsuccessful candidates to be 
carried forward to their account until they should 
be finally szecessful. He concluded by urging the 
claims of the Institution upon the benevolent for 


support, and stated that he hoped the public would | 


come forward and enable the directors to further 
carry out their philanthropic endeavours to support 
their poorer brethren, three only out of a list of 
sixteen candidates being that day to be elected. 

Mr. George Bird, the treasurer, said that he 
should not feel satisfied until there were twenty 
persons on the fund, and hoped that funds would 
speedily come in for that purpose. 





THE ACANTHUS AND THE BASKET. 
Balmy the air, gentle the breeze, 
Wafting the perfume out of the trees ; 
Sacred the place where Corinth’s maid sleeps, 
Blest be the matron that over her weeps. 
‘* Here,’’ says the Basket, “safe she shall lie, 
So fair and so young—dear me—I could cry !”’ 
The Acanthus from under, calls out with a shout, 


| good heart. 





public. As he says in his introductory 


chapter,— 


‘* When I state that my juvenile associates num- 
bered, among others not unknown to fame, such 


| individuals as the late Lord High Chancellor of 


England, Lord Truro, and the Lord Chief Baron ; 
that years of my middle life were past in confi- 
dential intercourse with the statesmen of the day, 
such as Lord Farnborough, Huskisson, Arbuthnot, 
Cooke, and still later, with many of the eminent 


, characters who have held high places in the govern- 


ment of the country; and that, both in the pre- 
ceding and later periods of my course, I enjoyed 
the friendship and unreserved intimacy of George 
Canning, and the regard and familiar acquaintance 
of almost every person of celebrity in the land— 
political, scientific, artistic, literary, or otherwise 
remarkable—it may not be too much to predicate 


that I have a great deal to communicate worthy of 


popular and even national acceptation, Without 
presumption, I can truly assert that my stores are 
very considerable both in variety and value, and I 
hope to make a good use of my materials.” 


The volume now published fully justifies 
the anticipation, and we sincerely hope that 
it will have such a sale as may lead the author 
of it to prosecute his task vigorously and with 
He will find sadness in the retro- 
spect’: as Swain sings,— 

“ The days gone by—from shore to shore 

Their ever lengthening shadows spread ; 
On, on, ’till Time shall breathe no more, 
And Earth itself be with the dead : 

Each brief unnoticed minute bears 

The mandate of its God on high; 

And death and silence are the heirs 

Of days gone by—of days gone by.” 


He has found it so, indeed, already. 


‘‘ Where are they (he asks) who began their 
hopeful career with me? Where are they? Oh, 
how few have threaded the trying path, and are 
now among the living! How many have perished 
and are forgotten ; or, at most, but momen- 
tarily recalled by the converse of old friends, who 
are so shortly to follow them into a like oblivion! 


| No need have I, or men of the same period of life, 


to go, like Hervey, among the tombs for medita- 
tions. Every bustling street and teeming thorough- 
fare, every home visit and social meeting, every 
private party and public occasion, utter silent voices 


| which speak mournfully of the absent, and trumpet- 


tongued of the dead. Friend after friend has de- 
parted, and when struck by misfortune, by trouble, 


by sickness, in vain do we look around for the | 


succour that relieved, the sympathy that supported, 


the love that consoled: all, or nearly all, are gone, 


“Do you think I’m content to be smother’d right | and we are left alone—alone !”’ 


out: 


‘* Move, if you please, just to one side 

Let me grow up in the height of my pride.” 
The Basket mourn’d for the gentle maid, 

And heard not a word that the proud plant said. 
** You won't ? Very well—I make a vow 

You shan’t move a step—recollect now !” 
Balmy the air, gentle the breeze, 

Wafting the perfume out of the trees. 


Stealthily creeping, she spreads out her leaves, 
So fragile, so pliant, the threads are she weaves, 
Curving them over, twining them round, 

The Basket, at last, finds out that she’s bound! 


Pleased with its work, the Acanthis sticks to, 

And won t move an inch, tho’ the Basket says “ do.” 
Here we will stay, and the world shall admire 

What you urged me to do, in a moment of ire.” 

Balmy the air, gentle the breeze, 

Wafting the perfume forth from the leaves 

Softly the Cyprus waves, as if weeping , 

Over the place where the maiden is sleeping. 





Potices of Books. 


The Autobiography of William Jerdan, M.R.S.L. 
with his Literary, Political, and Social 
Reminiscences and Correspondence during the 


last fifty years, 

N irtue, and Co, 
WE have not read a more interesting yolume 
than this for a long time 3—amusing from first 
to last, and not without its teachings. For 
fifty years Mr. Jerdan has been in the world 
of letters: for thirty-four years he edited the 
Literary Gazette, originated by himself ata 
time when there was no similar organ in the 
country for the expression of literary and 
artistic criticism, and during the whole of that 
period he was connected intimate! with the 
men of most note and eminence fore the 


Vol. I, 


1852, 


London: Hall, 


It is not our province to inquire why of 
three ardent intellectual spirits who entered 
London life arm-in-arm, and for a time fought 
the fight together, we find one, late Lord 
Chancellor of England, Truro; the second, 


the Lord Chief Baron, Sir Frederick Pollock ; | 


and the third, with little garnered but ex- 
periences and memories, writing his recollec- 
tions to meet necessities, somewhat too press- 
ing. We remember only the kindly expres- 
sions and encouraging comments, in younger 
life, of a generous critic, willing, on all occa- 
sions, to say the good word, whenever the 
good word could be said, and even if the 
volume had needed an excuse from us, it 
would have found it. So far, however, from 


recommend it for itself, as well to those who 
do not know the author as to those who do. 


Revue Générale de l’ Architecture et des Tra- 
vaux Publics; a Journal for Architects, 
Archeologists, Engineers, and Contractors. 
Published under the direction of M. Cesar 
Daly: Paris, Rue de Furstemberg, No. 4. 
Parts I. IL. ILI. and IV. for 1852, 

Tue present parts of this ably conducted 

journal contain papers on Monastic Architec- 

ture, by M. Albert Lenoir; on the Decoration 
of Notre Dame for the recent Te Deum; on 
the Origin and Developments of the Art of 

Building in France, from the Fall of the 

Roman Empire to the Sixteenth Century, by 

M. Viollet Le Duc; on the Ironwork of the 

Middle Ages, by M. Cesar Daly; and other 

essays. Amongst the engravings will be 

found, besides illustrations of these papers, 
plans and views of the Bibliotheque Ste. Gene- 





vieve, at Paris; plans of Paris houses ; a valu- 


[May 29, 1852, 


ble plan of the Maison Nationale 

able plan of the Maison Nati f 
Casati, and many aon Me Sante, 

is Revue Générale is devoted spec; 

the history, theory, and practice af wal” 
It treats particularly, first, of the architectyrs) 
archeology of all times and countries ; secondly 
esthetic and scientific researches relating t 
architecture; thirdly, the different application, 
of the art of building, such as masonry i 
pentry, decoration, new inventions, sanitar 
arrangements; and, fourthly, industrial, artistic 
and scientific news, competitions, and accounts 
of public works, Each part is profusely illus. 
trated, and the cost is 45 francs per annum 
Nine volumes have been already published, 
and form a worthy monument of the ability 
and knowledge of their editor, M. Daly. , 


A BUDGET OF TRAVELS, 

AND an interesting one it is; comprising, 
firstly, “A Journey to Nepaul, with the Camp 
of Jung Bahadoor. By Lawrence Oliphant,” 
a son of Sir Anthony Oliphant, C.B. Chief 
Justice of Ceylon. This little volume is pub- 
lished by Mr. Murray, in his “ Railway Readirg.” 
It is not a reprint, but fresh from pen and 
press. Secondly, follows, “ Huc’s Travels in 
Tartary, Thibet, and China, a condensed 
translation, by Mrs. Percy Sinnett,” in two 
parts of Messrs. Longman’s “Traveller's 
Library ;” and thirdly, belonging to the same 
library, ‘‘ African Wanderings; or an Expedi- 
tion from S-nnaar to Taka, Basa, and Beni- 
Amer; with a particular glance at the Races 
of Bellad Sudan. By Ferdinand Werne, 
author of ‘Expedition in Search of the Sources 
of the White Nile;’ translated from the Ger- 
man by J. R. Johnston.” 

Though all full of curious and entertaining 
matter, doubtless the interest we have all felt 
in our recent visitor, Jung Bahadoor, the Ne- 
paulese ambassador, and his brothers, will 
render the first of these recent issues especially 
popular. It is written in a_ lively style, 
which is well sustained by the novelty and 
interest of its subject. There are frequent 
notices and descriptions of buildings, and other 
architectural details in its pages, and from 
these we shall glean a sample of the whole. 

The ancient capital of Nepaul is Patn; the 
capital of the present day, Katmandu, being 
a comparatively modern city, built by the 
Ghorkan conquerors of the Newars, or natives 
of Nepaul. In speaking of the fantastic and 
singular structures in Patn, Mr, Oliphant 
says :— 

“Whence the designs originated, or in what 
other part of the known world anything is to be 
seen approaching to the style of Newar architecture, 
‘it would be impossible to conjecture. Houses 
built of horn are said to exist at Lassa; and from 
Lassa, I should imagine, came the designs for the 
temples and houses of Patn. Time has mellowed 
their bright colours—if they were ever painted at 
all like those at Katmandu—into a sombre, quiet 
grey. The Durbar, a buge, massive — to 
| absolutely covered with black wood-carving. 4 
care displayed in its execution Is still — 
through the mass of dust and cobwebs whic 
almost conceal it; for the old Durbar of Patn is 
deserted. The residence of the monarchs who 


‘ruled the happy valley is in strong contrast with 





. . Hi i territory. 
this being the case, we can conscientiously | the smiling appearance of their former i 


|It alone seems to have gone into mourning ve 
former occupants, while the valley seems to t red 
as well under the rule of the Ghorkas as It did un : 
that of the Newars. The Durbar is of gt 4 
tent, and occupies one side of the square, 
centre of which stand two monoliths, ar en 
and 40 feet high: one of them is the figure en 
angel, represented in all respects as ange this 
are, with the addition ofa magnificent gilt tal ~ rv 
together with a pair of large gilt wings, gay 
most gorgeous appearance.” 


The Newars appear to be skilful artizans:— 


d: 
“The bricks of Nepaul are deservedly fame 
whether the virtue lies fn the clay of which cos ha 
formed, or the skill with which they are rm ~ 
do not know—most probably in both. The 7 ie 
excel also in bell-making; it is the trade ‘ and 
land : they are all bellmakers from their you ge 
proofs of their skill are exhibited neners fs 
corners of pagodas, swinging from ar device 
houses, surmounting dagobas—in fact, A: 
upon a Nepaulese banner should be a bell. 


Jung’s palace, amonggt others, ig described: 
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white building, which looks as if a 
d mixed together a a 
d an Italian villa, every now and then 
pone # hs < ne dash of the style of his own 
aren way of improvement. It is three 
pore high, and one wing is devoted to the six 
‘ beautiful missises ’ who compose the female part of 
his establishment.” 
On his return from Nepaul by Bombay, the 
author visited Lucknow, Delhi, Agra, Ellora, 
and other places of interest. Of Shah Jehan’s 


tomb, at Agra, he says :— 
“The greatest sight which Agra affords is the 


“oA large 
Chinaman ha 


far-famed Taj Mahal: situated on the banks of the 


a conspicuous object from every quarter, 


river, it is ous r 
beautiful in its proportions when seen 


and is as 


from a distance as in its details when more closely | 


and minutely inspected: an unfailing source of 
tion to the beholder, it well merits repeated 


ratifica ide! Tepeate 
: In its vastness, in its costly material, in its 


visits. 


beautiful proportion, and in its delicacy of detail, | 


it stands a noble monument of the talent which 
devised, and the skill which executed it. It is said 


to have incessantly occupied 20,000 men for twenty- | 
two years, and three million pounds sterling were | 


expended upon it.’” 





HHiscellanea. 


Tue SKELETON BuitpiInc SystemM.— 
Our readers may have heard of that extraor- 
dinary phenomenon, the skeleton-ship. We 


begin to think that in a few years Glasgow | 


will, in some respects, be a skeleton-city, and 
that it will ultimately disappear in a gale of 
wind, or tumble into a mass of ruins, like 
Lisbon in 1755. ‘There is no doubt that the 
mere shell of a city is rising around us, and 
that, although dressed and decked out in all 


the frippery of modern elegance and refine- | 


ment, many of the new houses are ricketty 
unsubstantial fabrics, in which it would be 
positively dangerous to take shelter in a storm. 
These remarks are more especially applicable 
to the dwellings now in course of erection in 


different parts of the city for poorer classes of | 
tenants. Specimens of similar ricketty struc- | 
tures, which, although erected with almost. 


miraculous rapidity, are old enough to be 


taken down before they are finished, are now 


rising like mushrooms inthe West End. This 
system is most shameful, and will, sooner or 
later, be productive of fatal disasters. ‘The 
tumbling-down season will come at last—we 
may venture to say at no very distant period ; 
and then we shall have houses, or the shells 
of houses, rattling about our ears in all direc- 
tions. The only question of that day will be, 
which house or which street goes next? What 
crescent tumbled last night?) How many poor 
people were buried alive in their kitchens this 
morning? Let once the epidemic or falling- 
sickness among the houses commence, and 
then we shall have Glasgow melting away like 
snow in summer, and nothing left to mark its 
site, except the cathedral, the college, and a 
few other solid structures many centuries old. 
As for some of the steeples, of which such a 
plentiful crop has sprung up in particular 
directions of late, they will be all blown over 
in a few years, like the timber tabernacle at 
Tarbet, which was capsized in a storm last 
winter.— Glasgow Reformer’s Gazette. 
Destruction or Oty VeruLam.—Mr. 
Roach Smith has brought before the Society 


of Antiquaries the case of Old Verulam, the 


Well-known site of the celebrated Verulamium | 


of Roman Britain. It appears that the south- 
ren portion of the ground has been bought 
Y a freehold building society, and is already 


—_ % out for excavations for houses. Mr. 
oach Smith reproached the society for its | 


_— in past times on such occasions, and 
; “Tring to the destruction of the Roman 
pron found at Old Verulam a few years 
vane expressed a hope that the present Go- 
emer —_ be induced to take up the 
Lavoro Preserving the ancient national 
fee n * which were daily being sacrificed 
uaa Sake of alleged improvements. The 
pty beaten is attached to Old Verulam, 
rreseethen tt reat extent, and no systematic 
wll ave ever been made, while it is 

nhown the ground cannot be dug into 


noe discovering the foundations of build- 








IsstTiTuTION or Civit Encingers: Con-| Unstampep AGREEMENTS FOR TENAN« 
VERSAZIONE.—The session was terminated | c1Es.—Birmingham County Court.—Blood y. 
on Tuesday evening by the usual conversa-| Kimberley.—This action was brought to re- 
zione, given by the president, Mr. J. M. Ren- | cover 9/. 10s. as for a half-year’s rent of pre- 
del. In the reception saloons were Landseer’s mises in Newhall-street, let by Mr. Blood to 
“Random Shot,” Ward’s picture of “James! Mr. Kimberley. The letting was by an instru- 
II. reading the Despatch,” Turner’s “ Blue | ment running in the usual terms in man 
Lights,” and other pictures by Stanfield, | similar cases, and signed by the parties, viz. 
Haghe, Egg, Herring, Ansdell, Phillip, |‘ Plaintiff agrees to let, and defendant to take 
Wehnert, Lance, Wood, Crowley, Rothwell, | the premises in Newhall-street, at the yearly 


Niemann, Kennedy, Winterhalter, Wilson, and rental of 19/.” On this, Mr. Brown, for de- 





Carmichael. Amongst the models was one | fendant, without going into the merits, at 
| shewing the anastatic process of printing, ex-| once objected to its reception, and contended 
hibited by Messrs. Glynn and Appel, who had | that although in form “an agreement,” it was 
‘recently introduced a method of preparing in reality a lease. Consequently before it 
/paper by the addition to it, while still in a, could be received in evidence it must have the 
state of pulp, of an insoluble salt of copper, | proper stamp impressed upon it. Mr. Brown 
and a peculiar preparation of palm oil, so that | supported this view by quoting the several 
'when an attempt was made to reproduce any | statutes referring to the point. Mr. Hall, for 
document, it became fixed to the plate, and no | the plaintiff, was not prepared to negative the 
transfer could be made. Messrs. Napier and | proposition thus advanced, and the learned 
Son exhibited an automaton sovereign weigh- | judge taking the same view of the law as pro- 
ing machine, which differed from those now in| pounded in Mr. Brown’s argument, and cha- 
use at the bank by its separating the coin into| racterising the question raised as one of very 
three classes, the too light,—those between| great importance, directed that the plaintiff 
certain limits, which might be variable,—and | should be nonsuited, and on application also 
the too heavy, instead of simply into the light allowed costs.— Birmingham Journal. 
and the full. Mr. Appolds’ arrangement for ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC PRroGREss. —A 
shewing water below 20 degrees without| submarine telegraph between Holland and 
freezing, excited attention. Mr. Goddard (of | England is projected. The Dutch Govern- 
Ipswich) explained a gas cooking-stove, and | ment have granted to Mr. A. Ruyssenaers a 
an asbestos fire, in lieu of that formerly pro- | concession for its mc Mr. Ruys- 
duced by platinum. senaers is now engaged in forming in London 
a? a CarriaGE Ways.—In noticing | a company for carrying it out. This line would 
some experiments at Glasgow, we lately called | render our telegraphic communication with the 
attention to the risk of slipperiness on a little Continent independent of the French and Bel- 
tear and wear in the cast-iron paving proposed | gian lines (which war, or other contingencies, 
for carriage roads. The same fear we perceive | may any day close against us). The Dutch 
bas led the City Sewers Commission, acting on | and Prussian Governments take a lively interest 
‘areport from their surveyor, Mr. Haywood, |in its success. The business of the French and 
|to refuse permission to Messrs. Kean and Co. English submarine line is said to be so in- 
to lay down such paving at their own expense | creasing, that it is proposed to have, in all, 
in some leading thoroughfare in the City. The | between this country and the Continent, exclu- 
| practicability of such paving when new de- jane of the Holland line, sixteen lines of wire at 
pends on its cross grooving, and so long as work. As the lines multiply, might they not 
that lasts the way is said to be safe, as well as | be made of a less ponderous and expensive 
free from much noise; but notwithstanding | description, even though less durable? The 
favourable reports from Glasgow, Mr. Hay- | temporary damage of one or two merely out of 
wood states that he cannot divest himself of | a considerable number, would be little or no 
the belief that the paving must be more slip- | public inconvenience, while, on the contrary, 
pery than stone paving. “It is quite evident,” | the convenience of the public would be greatly 
he remarks, “that whatever foot-hold is ob-| promoted, and capital saved by multiplying 
tained, must be obtained by the aid of the | cheap lines. . i 
grooving. Upon the grooving the whole| A PLATE-GLASS Winpow Assurance 
safety of the traffic depends. Should this be Company has been established. In their 
effectual when new, it is only a question of | explanation the promoters of the plan state 
time before it must become insufficient; but that—“ Its object is the security of the owners 
what time and amount of traffic it will take to of plate-glass windows from any of various 
destroy this security, involves the question of risks, and of which the following may be ree 
the durability of the paving» and the ag cero mean pris 
is the real question of its cost, points ye L " 
se Ph and only a sep be A . uildinge eae gre gy geen 
ial. From observations I have made of the as, , 
pon $- de traffic upon the gully gratings, I | state of the various thoroughfares, the alterna- 
am induced to believe that cast-iron will not be | Hons of temperature, ane also, oa un- 
Se Neen my ge ey 
leavy trafhe which most persons seem X- | . ? 
pect tte it”? Were it aie by recasting, casting of stones ar horses when 
to keep up the freshness of the grooving at a 80!ng at gr speed. aa uc ; —— we 
moderate cost, diminution of noise and other ae will, for one t we foe east, oo 
advantages might — such a a _ pron ro net carelessness, both of 
ticable substitute in the metropolis for wood- | sters. “tl 
paving, but this seems to bea very doubtful | ; Mr. ner ong | sore ee —~s 
question. nstitute of “ape ave electe r. William 
SaLe or MARSHAL ee ine He of Manchester, a member of 
—This sale has greatly excited the artistica . 
public in Paris, aaa surprised them as | Roap MAKING. — Tenders: sent in for 
: : : ‘ces brought by some Making roads and drains tothe Fairoak Estate, 
well by the small prices broug y clon aneieatainaliaians Utmeaiaaiinence ote te 
excellent pictures as by the enormous sum F p a Lond Societ P Mr. RG The Ire, 
given for “The Conception,” by Murillo, en 0 y- Mr. R. G. Thomas, 
which was no less than 23,440/. It was pur- engineer. a : 
‘chased for the Louvre. ‘Two other Murillos, George Seaborn, Chepstow ...... £2,730 1 5 
‘one, “St. Peter in Prison,” and the other, — wren ag vereee 2,588 11 8 
| Jes d John, children,” were purchased Morgan and Marsh, ditto ..... » 2455 17 0 
eeus on 7 - : Thomas Richards, ditto eee aT ot 
T 7 banker, for the Em- pg eae . 
by M. I'burneyssen, the : ee" James and Hardie, ditto (accepted) 1,985 0 0 
|peror of Russia, the price of the former NT eek” Miamrenies ues aden tee vabien 
6,040/. and of the latter 32,5208. 4, Wie roads, and doing the required works at Beer- 
carrying his Cross,” of Sebastian del Piombo, hacket Enclosure, in the county of Dorset. 
was also purchased by the same gentleman | Quantity given. 
for the Emperor of Russia, for 1,6404. che England, Bradford .....,.. £479 15 0 
“Mater Dolorosa,” (Murillo), brought 424/. Lansdale, Marston ........ 44513 
“The Miracle of the Diego” (by the same),/ Vincent, Thornford........ 366 15 4} 
3,420/. “The Flight into Egypt (by the | Green and Penny, Sherborne 346 1 0 
same), 2,040/. The “ Via de los Dolores Lonsdale, West Camel .... 325 ll oO 
(Morales), 960/. Fish, Sturminster.......... 1909 2 4 
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Gas Licutinc—Cost or CoaL IN Lon- 

a 
DON AND MANCHESTER.— With reference to 
some recent remarks on the “ Profits of Gas, 


at Manchester,’ a Manchester correspondent | 


says :—“I have just noticed the remarks in 
the BurLpeEr, on the Manchester Corporation 
Gas Works, and think it as well to state, for 

our information, the facts of the case. ‘That 
Wigan cannel costs in London 20s. per ton, 
and tha‘ the coke it produces is worth 5s. per 
ton may be perfectly correct, but Wigan can- 
ne] is not the material used generally for 
making gas in London, but Newcastle coal, 
which I believe can be bought at 13s. per ton, 
and the coke it produces sold for 10s, or 11s. 
per ton. The Wigan cannel is only used in 
small quantities by the London Gas Compa- 


nies, for the purpose of improving the quality 


of their gas, otherwise they would not use so 
expensive a material. The gas produced from 
Wigan cannel is from 50 to 75 per cent. higher 
in illuminating power than Newcastle coal gas, 
and hence its value in London. Now, if the 

rice of gas in London is 4s. for 1,000 cubic 
9 and in Manchester 5s., and the latter 
gives, say 50 per cent. more light, it will cost 
6s. for the same quantity of light in London 
as in Manchester can be got for 5s. This is the 
correct view of the case. It is true, in the 
Manchester Guardian, of April 10th, the word 
‘cannel’ alone is used, but I should think 
this is a misprint, or perhaps the mistake was 
made by using the term “‘ cannel’’ in place of 
‘eoal.’”’ He thinks that our previous corre- 
spondent, who stated “facts” in reply to, and 
in correction of, our first paragraph on this 
head, “does not know the subject he writes 
about.” 

SpinninG MILus 1n IRELAND.—An Irish 
correspondent sends us an account of the 
laying of the foundation-ston: of the Erne 
Flax-spinning Mills, near Ballyshannon, the 
property of Mr. King, late of Manchester, 
with a request that as we are bringing unfor- 
tunate Ireland before the building public, we 
will note the occurrence of a circumstance of 
so much interest. The building in question 
will be of considerable dimensions, and will be 
fitted up with machinery, impelled by one of 
Thomson’s vortex waterwheels of about 150, 
horse power. The plans, &c. have been fur- 
nished by Mr. Paul M‘Henry, of Belfast, civil 
engineer, who, by the way, is about to intro- 
duce a mode of fire-proofing with malleable. 
iron, and a peculiar form of hollow brick, | 
avoiding cast-iron, excepting for columns. 

METROPOLITAN WATER Suppty Com- 
MITTEE.—The committee after having heard 
the general evidence on the New River (Im- 

rovement of Supply) Bill, the New River and 
Bast London Bill, the East London Amend- | 
ment Bill, and the River Lee Trust Bill, were | 
of opimon that recourse must be had to the 
river Lee and its tributaries in the neighbour- | 
hood of Hertford and Ware for a supply of | 
water to the northern and eastern districts of | 
the metropolis. They were therefore dissatis- | 
fied with all the four Bills before them, and 
disposed to stop proceedings, in the hope that | 
the parties interested in the various schemes | 
might come to some arrangement for a proper | 
supply. The committee then proceeded to! 


consider the Bill of the River Wandle Water | ee 


and Sewerage Company. 

Scottisn Society or ANTIQUARIES.—A | 
meeting of this Society was held in their hall, 
in George-street, Edinburgh, on Monday week, 
Mr. R. Chambers in the chair. Donations 


from the Treasury were presented. A paper,| “R. M..” “J. ¥.” (thanks), 
T.." 


by Mr. W. F. Skene, on some ancient Gaelic | 
inscriptions on Scottish monuments, was then | 
read. A communication by Dr. D. Wilson, | 


on the history and architectural features of | 


the ancient church of St. Cuthbert at Cold. 
ingham, was also laid before the meeting, with 
illustrative drawings, &c. recently executed 
by Mr. P. Hamilton, architect, who was pre- 
sent, and propcsed certain restorations of the 
buildiry. Attenticr was called to the Con- 
gress of the Archeological Institute at New- 
castle, on the 20th of June. 

EMIGRATION oF ENGINEERS.—The Amal- 
gamated Society of Operatives are now endea- 
vouring to procure funds to enable their unem- 
ployed members to emigrate with their families. 





Lonpon Necropotts AND NATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 
-Mavsotevum Biii.—This Bill has been read sate 
'a third time and passed. 10 ARCHITECTS & WRITERS ON ARCHy 
Nd TE 
Tue Exursition Burtpinc.—The Com- | HE PROPRIETORS of “THE BUILDER 


. . havin k >» ses . y 
mittee for the preservation of the structure OM | ducting a Publishing Bactness Woe to state that seds@ted for ong 
‘its present site, having failed in its efforts, has | tne Piue ares ee a oF Works connected with arehieazt 
. . . . . 2 Se HN ie x Naren 
‘formally dissolved itself, discharging all its | they can offer unusual facilities to Authors for the ny eauer, 
‘liabiliti d presenting its honorary secre babagae<taage omen ware — 
laDuities, and p . Office of “ The Builder,” 
taries with an acknowledgment of their services 
in the substantial ‘shape of fifty guineas each. | 

Sr. Micuag.’s Cuurcn, Woop Srreet, | kL benian wean ee 
> > : ° 9 d l i L st, N} ER. in aid of the funds of the ‘ie : 
in the City, has been considerably injured by | tution. will be held on THURSDAY, JUNE roth ar tures 
the opening of the ground for sewers. Its ey peenatret, Lincoln's unta 
walls have been shored up, and an architect | ons sonasnt ewan 

° . . r | Tasse x 1 Gee < . ~ 
called in to examine and advise. Where does | w. Cubit, ea. MP. ee Tachi ERS 
¥ " : | James C wick, esq. 1P.} y Fey 
the blame rest ? The church was built from | SirJ-Duke, bart M-P Alderman | Sines Soot ea RA. 
the designs of Sir Christopher Wren, in 1675, | Gray Sit De lacy fvans. Me. | C. H. Smith, esa, 

Tue Iron TRADE.—Quotations are said | Join Poot, esq | Thow Walkley. exy yg? 
to be “ creeping upa little towards the nominal | Zohn Carte hg may ow med 
prices,” and hopes of ‘‘a move in the right) John Croker | W. J. Gilbert | @ Sen-om 
° Bs) leak ° ° | William Dix | Wm. Hannam G. EB. Th 
direction” are being entertained for the hun-| puriher particulars, and an enlarged list of go 

. * . ene ’ M st of se 
dredth time by the advocates of higher prices, | be announced in future advertisements. The committee nog 
Ord fi ils fi I di A : d h } on nesday evenings, from eight to ten o'clock, at Hawk. 
rdaers tor raus irom india, merica, an t €@ | stone Hall, Waterloo-road, where every information may 


’ , obtained ; or of the Secretary. at his resience be 
Continent, appear to have given some increased | Wetmiuxes. *SOSEPH T. WHITEHEAD ea 


employment in the meantime to the furnaces. ss 
TO PLUMBERS, GLAZIERS, AND PAINTERS 


Dersy.—In a report to the Derby council, | ,.- 
- - : TANTED, a PARTN . inci 
Mr. H. I. Stevens offers a series of suggestions W gement of the b awd Ld take: the principal 
‘with reference to a scheme for certain enlarge- | BUSINESS SRN as «artis oat Fr pass 
ments and alterations of the markets, erection whee 
ts ne 2 | TO TIMBER MERCHANTS AND BUILDERS 
of baths and washhouses, and other improve-| paRTNER WANTED in an old-established 
. . . . } . . ae ’ - 
ments in the appropriation of corporation pro- | BOIL pusRes, im the trade of TIMBER MERCHANT aaj 
perty. The object of the report is to induce | either immediately of in Yew months, will be admiteed to iat 
the corporation to act on a comprehensive | advantages of a1 excellent connection, with the experience and 
- , “ b | local knowledge possessed by the advertiser, who has, in co: 
plan in carrying out minor improvements, to | | vg Bees his late partner, succes-fully carried on the asian Se 
however small or partial an extent. The, purpose being immediately contiguous to two Tailapy arse 
scheme in question, as a whole, also comprises ¢ farourable opportunity for the investnent at cou 2 ooo 
. . i]. | prospect of a large retarn.—For further particulars, address (wi 
_the formation of new streets, bridges, and rail- | PujSitue) by letter, sat pelts tok Beet cate Seowk os 


"way connections. solicitor, 6, Tokenhouse-yard. 
A N ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR in one of 


+4. the principal towns in Lancashire, who has been in the pro 
fession nearly twenty years, is desirous of meeting with a clever 
business PAKTNER.— Address M. A. B. Office of “The Builder,” 
1, York-street, Covent-garden. 


; _[May 29, 1859. 


a 


1, York-street, Covent Garden, 


\PASONS’ PROVIDEN NS hon 
M W. TITE, Esq. a JNSTITUTION,~ 








Wm. Leach 




















UPIL WANTED.—The Surveyor to one of the 
Local Boards of Health in the Provinces has a VACANCY in 
his Office for a respectable Youth as a Pupil. Premium lui- 
1,185 0 0 aaa F.K. G. Office of “The Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent- 

teased amenteediacete garden. 


For new brewery, Dublin. Mr. Robt. Davison, London’ , . 
architect. Quantities taken out by Mr. E. P. Gribbon, of N ARCHITECT” Po —— a hes 8 
Dublin, Fo + VACANCY for a gentlemanly Youth as PU PIL—Addres, 

ockourn 0 M. L. B. A. Messrs. Brown and King’s, Wholesale Stationers, 
Roberts 239, Upper Thames-street, London. 


Rosborough 

Butler A N ARCHITECT requires an efficient 
4 ASSISTANT, in his office —Applicants to direct to H.¢. 
Messrs. Barker and White's, News Agents, Fleet-street. 


TO ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMEN, 
AN ARCHITECT in the Country is in immediate 

JX want of a first-rate clear and rapid’ DRAUGHTSMAN; 
| he must be thoroughly skilled in perspective, wel! acquainted with 
details of Gothic architecture, have a good hand for sketching in 
foliage and foreground, and be an artistic colourist.—Addres, 
own terms (which must be moderate}, references, 4¢. 
AKCHITECTUS, Office of “The Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent 
en. 











Connolly 
Williams 


Beardwood (accepted) 

Farrell 
The above does not include plant, but simply for the | 
brewery and storehouse; the former covering an area of 
6,332 feet, and the latter 3,200 feet. The external work is | Gard 
to be rcbble masonry, with granite string courses, door- 

jambs, window mullions, &c.; rusticated quoins and large TO PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, &e. 

gateway of the same material. WANTED, by a Young Man, a Three-branch 
f ne ' j hand,a PERMANENT SITUATION in the above busines. 
FB sreniy = the ith Ma for the erection of the St. Age, 23.—Direct, A, ¥. 14, Great Georg » Bermoudey. 
ancras Almshouses. Mr, James K. Colling, architect.) 7 pxyppRIENCED ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSNEN. 
Quantities prepared by Mr. James Roberts, agape W ANTED, several experienced ARCHITEC. 
brick fact el TURAL DRAUGHTSMEN.—Apply at Mr. WEALE® 

rick facing of | Architectural Library, No. 59, High Holborn. 


north front. 
£0 | TO COMMISSION TRAVELLERS. r 
WANTE D, a TOWN TRAVELLER, re 
151 acquainted with Builders, Painters, &c to Sell Articles ® 
good demand.—Apply to PHILIP HARE & CO. 36, Mark-lane 


ANTED, in the Offices of a SURVEYOR, of 
extensive practice. a YOUNG PERSON, who is cape ors 
rendering efficient ass'stance in the usual routine ofa rit 
business. References required. Address, X. Y. 4 Uffice 0 
Builder,” 1. York-street, Covent-garden. 


TO JOINERS AND MASONS. rate 
W ANTED immediately, several first ralé 

| seam POINERS, = BENCH HANDS. | Alo, sa 5 ‘ eb 

| SON, t + the man: ent 0 pingor t 2 

| —For farther particulars, address Au Z. X. Uffice of The Builder. 

| 1, York-street, C »vent-garden. 


TO ACCOUNTANTS. | ae 
ANTED, in a Builder's Office, in a Provincial 


Town, a CLERK (Age, from 25 to 35), theronghly it 
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Locke and Nesham 
Wood (Gravesend) 





~ 


Thompson and Crosswell 





Hopkins and Roberts 
(accepted) 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“T NN.” RB.” «J wee coum | petent to undertake the entire ¢ of the Books aud A 
“«3.B." «0. 6," 3. G." «R, BL H.” (¢G. H, 8,” | ohe who has had experience with a 8 way Coutenett rd 
“G. W.R.,” “J.C. P.” (depends on locality: he should | ¢. se yettins Ace. eter eee eet Lambeth. 
consult his ’architect), A, Be (rough etter laid upon pst ee « 
sound boarding placed between the joists of the ceiling 
above, called pugging, will lessen the annoyance), “‘ Mem- 
ber of the Sewering Committee,” “J. W.,” “E, H.” Engineer, an ASSISTANT. He must be wee Pinished 
od our mae, “M.” (ditto), ““W. M. Sevenoaks ” esp on ney Ld Tip and competent to mare | routine 
attening with canvas is omanive and liable to injury: | 974" o'chitect's ofae cante references 
use hollow bricks), “R. H.” (we wait for p Aon a sagt map no nthe Eg og vad sat post-ottice, Newport 
“W.M.” Lambeth, “H. L.,” “J. R. W.,” “G. W.,” | Monmouthshire. cain eT 
“C. R.8.,” “B. G.,” “Riga,” “A Pimlico Brick,” P j 
“7, B.8.,” “J.C.” “R. L. 8." “W. P.,” “CO, G..” ANTED, 
“W. P.G.,” “A Short Fellow,” “G. H. 8.” (drawing CLERK, byan Architect ina 
shall be returned when done with), “J. B.”, St. meen be hovensply Sogeentes Se ot 
J.W.P. the execution of build 5 very 


manipulation of 
“« Books and Addresses.” —We have not time to point out | d¢tail drawings, quantit 


books or find addresses, Leet ang ty oh my 


NOTICE.—All ications respecting advertisements | ledge of land-sw 
should be addressed to the “Publisher,” end not to the are not bad from ndehalf guiness. pet 
“* Editor :” all other communications should be addressed | be accom panic unexceptiona referent garded 
to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher, T.K.S. of “ The Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent 





TO ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS. 
ANTED, in the Country, by an Architect and 
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0 ey es BUILDERS, & 

+ ANTED, Man, » SITU ATION 
W: FOREMAN or CARPENTERS, or to take charge of 
~ Town or Country. Good references can be given. 

at Mr. Barnes’s, 47, Upper — Lambeth. 


TO BUILDERS PLU MBERS. 
ANTED, a SITUATION as PLUMBER. Has 
W po objection to bagehg = Rom in a aie ng, &c. if Tequired. 
Referenoe s can be give jility, &c.  peoemeary — regs 
W.A here omurt, chianiregien, 1 


TO BUILDERS, PAINTERS, &e. 
TANTED, by a Young Man, a constant | 
ENGAGEM EN as Grainer, Gilder, Paperhanger, Painter, | 
d to make himself generally useful.—Address, K. C. 8. T. 
Bc, anover- street. Hanover-square. N.B. Measuring and making 
out estimates understood. 
TO BUILDERS, wee = mee o &e. 427 
T by a respectable Youn an, aged 27, | 
W ANTED. TON CITER, PAPER HANGER, and 
[NT v k. Is competent to take nesneemnes, and estimate 
Pail nters’ Works — Address, prepail, to 8. B. 8, Tottenham-grove, 
Kingsland. | 
ENGINEER. 
ANTS a SITUATION, a Practical Man, as 
W SUPERINTENDENT. or FOREMAN in an Engineering 
Establishment, or as ENGIN EER in a Manufacturing Establish- 
ment.—Ad ddress ENGINEER, 10, Chenies-street, 


a Building 1p 
—Add ire ‘83, 























Bedford-square. 





AN experienced Builder’s Clerk and Bookkeeper 
AN having just left his present situation, an exte: 

whom ‘he is allowed to refer, is desirous of a RE- ENGAGEMENT, 
Is f qualified in every respect to take the entire management of 
te F if required —Address F. B. Office of “ The Builder,” 
York-street, Os street, Covent garden. 


0 TO BUILDERS requiring a FOREMAN and 
T CLERK. Has held a similar ination, cam nw Rigg at the 
neh. &e. Can produce good testimonials and se No objec- 
n to town or country,- Dpirect THE ADVERTISE! 25, Albion- ! 


3 


jace, Dorset-street, Ball’s pond, Islington. | 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


GENTLEMAN « of of Bight Years’ Expe rience in 
A the Profession, is desi a RE-ENGAG Ewan ofa | 

rmanent character, as Draughtsman, or otherwise. He hasbeen | 
Tocustomed to prepare fair, working, detail, perspective, and com- 
tition Drawings, and is thoroughly versed in the ro routine of both 
ondon and country offices. and testi- 
monials, and specimens of ability. —Address, H. A. E. St. Paneras- 
yale, Haverstock-hill—N.B, Can measure up work, or take out | 
juantities, if requi 


TO ARCHITECTS AND LARGE BUILDERS. 
A PRACTICAL and experienced CLERK of 
WORKS is open to an eA Poy in that capacity, or 
as FOREMAN to a large building The Advertiser is well 
qualified, and can furnish the ae oem testimonials. Lecality no 
hject.—Address A. B. 22, Fendall-street, Bermondsey, London. 


TO BUILDERS. 
A PRACTICAL steady Man, lan, by trade a Car- 
mter, aged Thirt or a SITUATION | 
as FOREMAN, or CLE of WORKS, or any place of trust, 
where he could make eee useful aes his a Waces not 
s much an object as a comforta! lace, bat not Pee < 
work.—Address A B. No. 8, Folch “se John’s-wood 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. | 
YOUNG MAN is desirous of an ENGAGE. 
MENT, with ay vated of the above ; he is a good Draughtsman, | 
and well practised in 0 ental Designing, &e.; would be useful 
in a Builder’s Office, as ies is oS to undertake any duty that 
may devolve on him. Permanent Gn ig being his object, 
ll. a Week would suit him to . with factory references 
civen.—Address to A. B. 43, Alfred-street, Kiver-terrace, City-road 





“2 = 




















TO BUILDERS AND MASONS. 

PERSON, whose father was ws sovesal years a 
LA builder in London, is desirous of receivi pointment 
as TIMEKE EPER, CLERK, or in any like rapaeity in neither - 
the above businesses He is twenty-seven years © . a wrt 
good hand, is a good arithmetic: and ae knowledse 
fmasonry. Testimonials aad as to character, of 
the most satisfac ory kind. A toms 2 of 3 a vill be given to any 
person procuring, immediately, a permanent situation for the 
Savertion—_Bearem, oped. to A. B. Eden Grove House, Hol- | 
oway, Middlesex. 





W THITE SUFFOLK and RED FACING 
5 oes of superior quality. Moulded Bricks to any 


OMEEY, RENT, SR, RAR y eee 
nd: iors, 
| KENTISH RAG" STONE of the finest Maly and of the blag 
FURTHER ant CONSIDERA Bite HEDUCTION irPRICH 
Apply to Mr. a GOUGH, 37, Newington-creseen 
Newington Butts. 








(CHURCH and TURRET BELLS. 
EXEIEISION PRIZE 
L granted to 


J, wALNES AND SONS, 
BELL FOUNDERS AND 
ENGINEERS, 
who are prepared to contract for 
the supply of 
CH URCH BELLS 
fany weight or key, singly or 
in pe nals. of superior tone. Peals 


sugraented, cracked bells recast, 
pny ells ri 


| 


| 


MU SICAL 1 HAND 
BELLS, 


Clock, House, Ship, ‘ Cattle. and 


every other di 
kept in stock, scription of Bells 


Old Delis t § taken in exchange. 


AN calent pip Horse STEAM-ENGINE | 
a Jeon 
CO. Varnishes spemies of Mew cre WILKINSON, 1 HEYWOOD, & 
en SRE Chow 














TENT. HORSE TOWER PORTABLE | 


MENGINE for LE, mounted Wheels, with 
[roa Chimney. be wy Ay) -- ag large 
ral 5 of ten, eae power, ‘and 
Mills, to ent es and powers, Saw 








TO STEAM 
T° BE DISPOSED c ERS AND SAWYERS. 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
\ ONEY.—2,000/. to be advanced in one or two 


Sums on Houses of the third rate in Lone. or the vici- 
nity; also several smaller sums on Freehold erty either 
Houses or Land —Particulars to be sent to Mr. RY ERMAN, 
Architect and Surveyor, &, Parliament-strect. 





SALES BY AUCTION. 


TO TRON MONGERS, MERCHANTS, AND OTHERS.—By 
|X ESSRS. FULLER and HORSEY, at the 
4 Ww ABE HOU E,SARACEN’S HEAD-YARD, "ALDGATE, 
on THURSDAY, JUNE 3, at Twelve, in Lots,'1.400 Dozen 


| SPRING BAL ANCES, to weigh from i Ib. to 24 lbs. and from 2 o7. 


to J ibs. with scales and hooks, manufac tare: . by an eminent firm 
in New York, constructed with great acc vy. and of the best 


| materials, The present is the first consigument to this country, 


{ and the general utility and the quality of the articles will command 
a ready sale. Approved bills at three months’ date will ‘be taken 
from purchasers to the amount of 50. and upwards.—To be viewed 

on Wednesday previous and morning of «ale, when catalocnes may 
be had of Messrs. Fuccear and Horsey, Billiter street, City. 


Saws he id Building lend. m the Cr den Line of } Railway. 
MESSRS. WINSTANLEY are instructed to 
SELL by AUCTION, at the MART. on TUESDAY. the 


isth day of JUNE, in Four Lots, SIXTEEN ACRES of FREE- 
| HOLD BUILDING LAND, Land-tax redeemed. and free from 
| great tithe, most delightfully situate between Croydon and Wood- 


| side Green, and within ten minutes drive of the Norwood Station 


on the Croydon Railway. The Property commands varied views of 

extent cad. beauty, offering the most eligible opportunity for a 
b uilding speculation.—To be viewed by applying to Mr SkipMoRE, 
farmer, at Woodside Green (near the property), of whom particu. 
lara, with plang annexed, may be obtained : particulars may also 
be had of Messrs. Drummonp, Roptyson, and Tri, Solicitors, and 
of Messrs. BLake, Auctioneers, at Croydon ; at the Jolly Sailor, 
White Lion, and White Hart Inna, at Norwood ; the Crooked 
Billet, at Penge ; the Greyhound, Dulwich ; at the place of sale; 
of Mr. Drarex, Globe Tavern, Hatt» Me garden; and of Messrs. 
WINSTANLEY, Paternoster-row. 





TO BUILDERS, TIMBER ME “ HANTS, SHIP- 
D 
IMPORTANT SALE OF TI MBEI, BY AUCTION, BY 


ME. THOMAS, on the premises adjoining the 
Carlton Tavern, Asylum Road. Oid Kent Road, near New 
| Cross Gate on WEDNE AY, JUNE 2, 1852, at Twelve o ‘clock, 
| without reserve, in c cmeendene on the premises heing req: ired for 
building operations, 1,655 planks, deals, and battens of all lengths; 
620 cut deals and plank, 40 sticks of Dantzic and red pine timber, 
18,500 feet prenered flooring boards, 4 sticks of Foreign oak, 30 
English oak, elm, and ash trees of large dimensi: ms; 4,500 feet oak 
plank, 7 700 feet onk se: antling, 180 oak posts, and quantity of rails ; 
by 5 oak sills, 3,000 feet elm plank and board, 500 feet ash plank, 
5) feet oak joists, oak slabs, timber carriage, and useful eftects.— 
elm may be had atthe Half Way House, Old Kent-road ; 
ae Castle, Deptford ; and of the Auctioneer, 2° Leadenhal!l- street. 
ity. 


| OUSE PROPERTY. — WANTED, to PUR- 

CHASE, LEASEHOLD PROPERTY, the money being 
| ready ata day’s notice Apply by le*ter, stating all particulars, to 
F. A. 15, York- terrace, Albany-road, Camberwell. 


TO BUILDE 
HOUSE or COTTAGE Ww "ANTED, at the end 
of August. It must contain eight or ten rooms, with the 
usual offices and a good garden, in a dry healthy situation, from 
four to ten miles from town, and of easy access by rail or otherwise. 
ae rticulars as to size of rooms, rent, &c. &c. to be addressed, 
ost- paid, | to L xX - at! Messrs Orridge and Co. 's, No. 0. 22, | Ludgate- hill. 


REEHOLD BUILDING GROUND, 
BATTERSEA —TO BE SOLD, in Plots, eligibly situate, 
close to the Royal Park, suitable for the erection of third and 
fourth-rate Houses, at from 26/. each Plot, Land-tax redeemed. — 
Pian may be seen and particulars had at Mr. W. R. GLASIER’S, 

| Auctioneer, &e. 41, Charing-crosa. 


WESTMINSTER IMPROVEMENTS, Victoria- 

reet.—TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, and OTHERS. 
GROUND TO BE LET, for Building Purposes, on both sides of 
Victoria-street, and on the side streets, either in plots, for publie 
or other large buildings, or for single dwellings.—For plans and 
particulars apply at we Offices of a mm a Improvements, 36, 
Great George-street. minster.— order. 

THOMAS SIL LLLNGS, therk to the Commissioners. 


| IRDLERS’ COMPANY.—TO BE LET, on 

Building Lease, for a term of Eighty years, a PLOT of 
GROUND, in Bath-street, City-road, having a —- also on 
Richmond-street. Tenders must be sent to Girdlers’ Hall, on or 
before 16th June.—For further a, and to see plans, apply 
to E. WOODTHORPE, rchitect. 47, Coleman-street, City ; 
or at the Clerk's Office, at the fiat 39, Basinchall- street. 

J. A. BUCKLEY, Clerk. 

















| PREEWOLD LAND, in a charming part of the 
country, near E ve Surrey. iucredibly cheap. For SALE, 
322 acres, having a of 1,458 feet to the main road. The 
whole being tithe free, at aid out in plantations, is very desirable 
| for building purposes, for which it is particularly well adapted. 


| Price 5,000. and timber at a valuation. Half may remain. —Apply 


to view to Mr. WOOD, Land Agent, &c. 24, Acton-place, near Kings- 
land- road 11 bridge, where a a plan: may be seen. 


BL ILDING GROUND.—TO BE LET, for 
—~ * years and upwards, an eligible FRONTAGE for six 
| ten-roomed houses, of 18 feet each frontage, in a new street, 60 feet 
| in width, leading from the King’s-road to the Cadogan Chain Pier 
| at Chelsea, whence steam-boats leave every ten minutes for London 
Bridge. Ground-rent, 84 each house.—Apply to Mr. GUILLAU ME, 
13, Angel-court, Bank. 


BULLDING FRONTAGES, GROVE-ROAD, 
HOLLOWAY, and QUEEN’S-ROAD, DALSTON, TO BE 
LET, suitable for four YY six-roomed Houses, with or without 
basements, on the Sir William F. F. Middleton, Bart. 
situate een’s-road, Dalston, near the London-fields and Vie- 
toria- - aud in the Grove-road, Upper Holloway. Good roads 

and § : and one year’s pepper-corn.—For particulars apply 
| to Mr. "HUGHES, Solicitor, %, Old Jewry; and, to view Mr | 
| Estates, to Mr. TATLOCK, Shrubland- -road, Dalston ; and M 
GREEN, Grove-road, Holloway. 


TORWOOD, SURREY. — About 17 Acres of 
FREEHOLD LAND TO BE LET, on building leases for 

having a southern aspect, and within thfee minute's walk 

of the Norwood Kailway Station. The views of the country from | 
this spot are magnificent. The water of the Lambeth company is 














laidon. The,church now erecting, will be finished in about two 
| months, and houses are in | 
| apply at Mr. Sk rs 


request.—Porplans and parti 
. 1, Raymond-buildings, Gray’s- 
7, Wimpole-street, Cavendish-square. 


inn ; or to Mr. W. F. LOW, 67 


la 
T° BE SOLD, the remainder of the MASONRY 
and MATERIALS of that of the WORKSOP MANOR | 
HOUBE, outside the Quad which is rtly taken rr | 
The Sets. is 303 feet lo of excellent stone, cut, —— x | 
most durable character. e portico in the centre consists of six 
Corinthian pillars, beautifull 
An inner wall, of the same extent as 
Sod St Hind nde cok ions may 
—— ime, = ogy to pa gshase : the Premises — 
ile of the Saas. and Lincolnshire Rail- 
within ‘the Chesterfield Canal materials 





by which the mate could be 
pp ~To view “the & above, apply to Mr. LISTER, 
or rt wo JOHN BI sLEY, on the Pre near Worksop, Notte. 
jhe ay stating the most money 6 ap 





person  tenderinn 18 
he said materials, and the time within which he will 
ie omens them, to be sent, on or before the 20th day of 


Jone next, directed to “The Agent of the Manor 
orksop.” 





M J. COLLINGS, to call the attention 
e of Builders and others to the following list of Pla-es, where 
he has eligible Plots of Building Land for —Norwood, King 

ston, Louthborough, Merton, and Croydon im Sure Ate heathens 
and Tunbri fe in Kent ; at Ilford, ‘and © Canning-town, 


Forest Gate, 
iin Essex.- a ars apply to to Mr. Mr COLLINGS, at hig 





Ageney Offices No orbiton-hill 
T° BUILDERS.—TO BE LET, at Peckham and 
Norwood, several Plots of Building Ground. Liberal ad- 


vances will be made, which may be paid off at any time not ex- 
ceeding Seve n years. Bricks may be within Fa @ mile of the 
spot.--Apply at Southwark Bridge Wharf, Banksi 


BARBICAN FOUNDRY, PLYMOUTH, with 
DWELLING-HOUSB, &e. TO BB LET, with immedi ate 
Possession._The Steam Engine, Plant, Lathes, Proving 
Machines, Flasks, Too!s, &+. will be Let with the oundry, or may 
be taken at a Valuation. The Premises are extensive, 

ing a ite, iz oy on The Engine and Plant 
re in good order, and can be immediately set to work. Apply to 
Mr. BAILY, Solicitor, Plym: path, ” ~ _ 





W ATERSIDE PREMISES TO LET, conve- 

nient!y situated in Son*hwark, with capital chimney-shaft, 

shedding, covered shop, large yard, &c. admi — pinoted for an 

iron foundry, engineers, or boiler-makers. sease & years 

unexpired. Apply to Messrs. WIN STANLEY Sak “SONS. Pater- 
‘Ow. 


ESIRABLE WHARF TO LET, ‘ the Re- 
nts Canal, at Battle Bridge.—TO BE 

term of Sixty-Five years, a very couvenient WHARF. with a Dee 
ling House, and offices suitable for the Stone, Timber, or Coal 
Trades, or the erection of a Factory of any description. The depthis 
about 130 feet, with water frontage on two sides, 290 feet in 
and very counventent approaches.—For further particulars, apply at 
39, Gray's Inn-lane. 











TO BUILDERS. 
Te BE SOLD, on Ground-rents, the CARCASES 
of EIGHT HOUSES in - BAe. RO AD, Bos NSLOW. 
The purchase-money — remain on mores, d further ad- 
vances if required.— Apply to Mr. STEWART TOURNAY, 1, 
Poultry ; or to Mr MA uctioneer, 9, Leadenhall-street. 


‘ARCASSES.—TO BE SOLD CHEAP, four 
newly-erected Six Remm CARCASSES in a new road at Isli 
ton. Ground-rent, 5l. each. Lease direct from freeholder. Ri 
and Sewers made, and sure to let when finished. ase money 
may remain twelve mouths at 5 per cent.— Apply to Mr. Cagex, 
Railway Tavern, 32, Cale ionian-street, King’ 4 Cross. 


C: ARCASSES.—In consequence of the advance in 
/ the price = hy builders and others are invited to view 
sone Carcasses ‘ice or at a rental —For a plan of the 
« sts ate PR to Mr ‘UG IES, Solicitor, 25, Old Jewry ; or on the 
TATLOUCK, creveres, Shrubland-road, Dalston ; or 

Mr. S jREEN, Grove-road, Upper Holloway. 


To LET, a BRICK FIELD, with immediate 
possession, on the line of the Great Western Railway, near 
Maidenhead Station. The field is in full pom, wae every prepa- 
ration for making 1,500,000 stock and wash Ks. elay is 
of very superior quality, is 10 By d 6 feet of which is malm 

earth. The bricks made in this field season were much 
roved of in the London market.—Apply to Mr. J. WETHERED. 

aidenhead, Berks. 

To BE LET PAINTERS, AND GLAZIE 
T° T, an OLD ESTABLISHED 
B® in a very populous Neighbourhood. Satis 
factory reasons will be given for the from it. 
Devon 


retiring 
Terms very moderate.—For Ag ay apply at No. s 5, 
shire-terrace, New North Read, H 


0 STONEMASONS. 
AN established BUSINESS to be DISPOSED 
OF, the stock to be taken at valuation —Apply, prepaid, to 
Mr. SMART, aero rt 


N old-established "BU ‘SIN TESS to be be DISPOSED 
4 OF, near a railway terminus, about t 
town —For farther particulars apply to EDWARD STORE. ©. 9, 
Duke-street, St. James's. 


























TO PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, AND SINESS in 
O BE DISPOSED OF, a BUSINESS in the 
above line at the West-end, which a 
earried on for several years. About 200 ie! be wygeined 
for goodwill and the stoek.—Direet to A.B. at Mr. Stephene’ 
House Decorator, 235, Oxford-street, No agent need apply. 


A’ ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR, in full 
practice in London, to retire into A country, is 
desirous of DISPOSING” of he — ESS, on fairterms. Full 
and satis/netory parti nces Will be given and re- 
quired. — Ad by letter, X. y. ae ase of Mr. Stevens, newspaper 
agent, 42, Tott m-court-road, London 


N°? OTICE to BUILDERS, CABINET 

S, and OTHERS.—TO BE DISPOSED OF 

the stock and TRADE of @ BUILDER and CABINET 

MAKER; comprising saw-mill og 
ae circular 








work-benches, 
truasels, step ladders, ae aad i, falls; a roan of 
ty re knesses ; mahocan: 
oo-truck on 
oa er articles.— Seater Pay 
factory reasons ——e =; for parting wi 


for a small on by applying to 7 M. 
4, Titchborne-street, road. — May 25, 1852. 


Ss TEMPORARY PREMISES, for 


Banking H Offices, or Warehouses, in the first 
ee the ne = BE LET, t, by "PUBLIC TEN DEN, until 
mmediate gy m, No. 11, Cornhill, FRON - 
TAGE rr “DWELLING Hi — in Cornhill, and extensive 
Warehouses at the rear, with e ce in Lomb Treet.— 
articulars appl to SOBEPH CLARKE, Bsa. «Architect No. 13, 
‘Stratford ——-?> om tenders be 
120 oko onT Thursday, June), and to Messrs. SHUTTLE- 
WorTH and aad. 3 


PAPER MA 
Po BE SOLD BY PRIVATE CONTRACT. 


the VALUABLE MACHINERY of the IPSWICH PAPER 
MILLS, which have been erected without 








to expense by the 


regard 
_ late proprietors within the last three years, for making fine papers. 


The machinery consists chiefly of ~ 
A powerful high-pressure and condensing steam-eugine (Sims's 
patent) of whore power, with Hall's patent condenser, and two 


a 
6-horse supe power er condensing engine, py Boulton and Watt, with 
Has patent condenser and boiler. 
S-horse power as table a recently erected to 
bas rs two paper 
One pa —p yt enh ooo: stu tator, and gear- 
work, ty Feet diameter), fitted with Ist, and, an and Sr Se pe press rolls, air 
| Bumps, vacuum boxes, drying ry c. &c. for 60-inch - 


ineh r. 
Stent sizing machines for 48-inch paper, with 
“ iveo of Rausoat pi patent drying machines, for 60-inch paper, with 
driving gear complete 
excellent 60-inch 
Raa sets of glazing Sais fetea drivin driving apparatus, tables, &c 
One Ca ma nen —en used for paper. 


Pree Riench prepat h preparing vate, wiih agltators and 
leach 


gear-work. 
pe tee encinn, ont Susate me vate, &e 
Further reORGE HURWOOD, epee — 
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ARCHITECTURAL PU BLIC: ATION SOCIETY. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 


THE DICTIONARY OF ARCHITECTURE. 


ex 
To be completed in three years. Only s sufficient euanbes of 08 et il bee tern copy of the portion issued during the year. 


One Guinea, due in advance from the 1st of May, e 


ies will be printed to supply Members. Annual Subscription 


THOMAS L. DONALDSON, Esq. Treasurer, Bolton Gardens, Russell-square. 
WYATT PAPW ORTH, Honorary Secretary ; Giclee 
From whom copies of the Annual Report, describing this work, may be o 


14a, Great Marlborough-street. 





NOW READY, Price 10s. 


HYDRAULIC AND 


TIDE TABLES, 


y y J DRANAGE, AND 
WATER AND MILL POWER, WATER SUPPLY, 
aadnaael TH AY Ae LE RIVERS ; WwW ITH SYNOPSIS OF RAIN- FALL IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
Us, USEFUI ; AND LOGARITHMS 
HE PROPERTIES AND STRENGTH OF MATERIALS; USEFUL NUMBERS; POWERS, ROOTS; A} / . 


BY NATHANIEL BEARDMORE, 
Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 


d the sale was 
ch greater favour than the author had at all expected; an 
The Fist & — - bm Nag ip he 9 pepe 7 this edition as a hand-book for the Engineer, ia ——~ relating to, Hydraulic 
ge ee 9 many new Tables have been constractes, = bee _ inserted at the close of the 
“ ¥ » Tab! d fro auti 
from the ~ rod ~ — el ny my ey othe Tab Kong by ees amended, aud more information is interwoven, chiefly on our English 
e introduc 


rivers—the drainage areas of the more important of which have 


been. especially computed from the Uri inance Map. In the original 


ractical results we 

sractice are the great guide ; and therefore, to obtain the best data for p 

her oe reed ail the Se ee wentinated date within our reach or personal experience, and had them condensed into tabular 
€ e Y 


forms —Preface 2 Second Edition. 


ATERLOW and SONS, Parliament-street, Weta Birchin-lane ; and London Wall, 


WEALE, a “Bigh Lolborn ; BLACK, Edinburgh ; J. a! 


J. THOMSON, Manchester ; WEBB and HUNT, * Liverpool ; 


ARMEN 6 “a Ui 7 ‘Ainé, Paris. 





NEW PICTORIAL WORK, 
THE PEOPLE’S ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL, 


ARTS, MANUFACTURES, PRACTICAL SCIENCE, LITERATURE, 
AND 


SOCIAL ECONOMY. 





THE FIRST MONTHLY PART, embellished with NEARLY ONE HUNDRED BEAUTIFUL 


ENGRAVINGS, is 


now ready, price ELEVENPENCE!!! 


Also Publishing in Weekly Numbers, price 2d. 


Orrice, 11, BouvERIE-STREET. 





blished, price &s. with numerous Tilustrations (dedi- 
—— Or on ed F.B.S. F.S.A. &c), 


TO 
NCIENT “GOTHIC ‘CHU RCHES. 
CONTENTS: 
“5 Historical and Documentary Evidence in support of Archi- 
tectural Construction by Geometry. 


of P; Churches, Large Churches, and Cathedra’ 

“. aye hitectural Botany ; setting forth the Geometrical Dis- | 
tribution of Foliaze, Flowers, Fruit, &c. with Twenty original 
Designs. 


Separately from the above (may now be had), price 23. 6d. the 

ARCH ITECTURAL BOTANY; sotting forth the 
GEOMETRICAL DISTRIBUTION of FOLI AGE, FLOWERS, 
FRUIT, &. with Twenty original Designs for Decorating Cor- 
mices, Spandrils, Crosses, Corbels, Capitals, Bosses, Paneis, &c. 
Among other plants selected are the Adoxa Moschattellina, Ka- 
sanaes Aquatilis. ae | Pee ey Rn — 

) Aquilegia Vulgaris. nunculus. Ficaria, &c. 
Prope vlan WP GRIFFITH, FSA. ERIBA 

To be had at 9, St. John’ hn’s-square, London, and all Book sellers, 


2 Rules for Proportioning the Plans, Sections, aod Elevations | On the 31st inst. will be published, a] Is. ws aes Number of 


| This day is published, 
Hew to SEE the 
| 


rice 2s. 6d. bound in cloth, 


RITISH MUSEUM, in 


r Vis 
By WILLIAM BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
BRADBURY and EVANS, 11, Bouverie-street. 


} NEW SERIAL WORK BY MR. CHAKLES DICKENS. 





By CHARLES DICKENS. 
| With Mlustration. by HABLOT BROWNE. To be com- 
plated oF LF ad Monthly Seuaae uniform with “ David 
0 eld. 
_ BRADBURY and EVANS, 11, Bouverie-street. 


NEW SPORTING WSonk Jos ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
Now publishing, tn Meuthiy Numbers Med be completed 


ME: SPONGES SPORTING TOUR.— — By 


the Author of “ Handley Cross,” “Jorrocks’s Jaunts,” &. 
Each number contains rt Coloured Engraving and numerous 








NUEW WORKS on ART, PUBLISHED by 


WINSOR and NEWTON, 38, RATHBONE-PLACE. 


Seventh edition, price 1 
THE ART of LAN DSCAPE- PAINTING in 
WATER-COLOURS. 
By THOMAS ROWBOTHAM, 
Professor of Drawing to the Royal Naval School ; and 
THOMAS L. ROWBOTHAM, Jun. 
Member of the .~ Society of Painters in Water-Colours 

eventh edition, price 1s. 


A SYSTEM “of WATER-COLOUR PAINT- 


ING. By Aanox Pextey, Member of the New Society of Painters 
in Water-Coloura, and Professor of Drawing to the Honourable 
East India Company's Military College at Addiscombe. Being a 
Sequel to Mr. Kowbotham’s book, and a complete Exposition of 
the ee preunt advanced state of the Art, as exhibited in the Works of 


odern W ater-C: a SchooL 


hird Edition, price 1s 
THE EL LEMENTS of PERSPECTIVE, illus- 
trated by numerous Examples and Di B P 
Author of “ A System ha ater-C colour Painting ne ee ¥ — 
. Z Sixth edition, price is, 
INSTRUCTIONS in the ART of LANDSCAPE 
PAINTING in OT L-COLOURS, co: 
for the Amateur and Y: a Artist. 
enth edition, price 
THE ART of SKETCHING ‘tom NATURE. 
By Tuomas Rownornam, Profeas 
School. With Twenty-six Mustrations. 
fun. Member of the New Society of P: 
Pall-mall Engraved Me Wood by Dalzi 


hird edition, price I«, 


THE ART of PORTRAIT PAINTING in OIL- 


COLOURS, with Observations on Setting and Painting the Figure. 


By Hexayr Mcugray, 
hird edition, price 1 


THE ART of PORTRAIT PAINTING in | 
WATER-COLOURS, Pr Any & Mexairieiy, Honorary Member of | ‘Ton 


the Academy of Fine aa, Author of fg, Ancient 
tice of Painting,” “ Art of F Pacece Bees &e. Prac. | 


Just published, price 1 
THE ART of FIGURE- DRAWING, containin 


Practical Instructions for a Course of Stud . _ B 
By Cuauces H. Waicaut. of Qu nee. sone ie 


teen Illustrations, drawn on Wood by the Au 
by Walter G. Mason. a 


WINBOR and NEWTON, 38, Rathbone- ; 
by all Booksellers and Artists’ —-—t  aaaaa 


taining Practical Instructions 


or of Drawing to the Royal Naval 
vy Thomas L. Rowbotham, 
pinters in Water-Colours, 


Secreta 
g | wide in is In ngand A 
ueen’s Coll a Mem. | 
nh ~ 
ber of the New Society of Painters in Water. bo wan coun, 
and engraved 


ts, by JOHN LEE 
*,* Five numbers are publisl a and the sixth will appear 


lst. 
BRADBURY and EV. ‘ANS. 11, Bouverie-street. 


SPECIMENS of the GOTHIC jARCHITEC- 
TURE of ITALY and SICIL 
By ALFRED BAILEY, Archi tect, 

In Monthly Parts, 36. each. Part I. on the ist of June, 
Sant Views and Details of the CATHEDRAL of CEPALU, 
Sic 
___ Published Lu the Av THOR, 7, Percy-street , Be: eeetosnere__ 





published, Part I. royal 4to a 
PECIMENS of TILE PAVEMENTS, 
Drawn from existing & atporiiien. 
By HENRY SH S.A. 
Author of “ Dresses and Decorations of  & Middle Ages.” &c. &c. 
The Work will be completed in Ten Monthly Parts, each to con- 
tain Five Plates, printed in colours. 
Preface and Description of the various Pavements will he 
given with the last Number. 
London: WILLIAM PICKERING, 177, Piccadilly. 


Just published, fice 7s. 6d. Gottested, by permission, to the Lord 
op of Gloucester and Bristol, and the Su ity 
AL ITiibaRAb HIG VIEW, BY HAWKINS, 0 THE 


(; Lou CESTER and BRISTOL DIOCESAN 
TRAINING INSTITUTION for SCHOOLMISTRESSES, 
how erecting at Fishponds, near Bristol. 
Any profits arising from the sale will be applied to the Building 


2 
“MASTERS and BELL. London ; WESTON, Bristol ; 
___ WARING, 1G, Gloucester ; and RYMAN, Oxford. 


“ELECT DES TIG N 5. 
~~ 
Shop Fronts in Lithography, 6 Plates ; 
Furniture, miscellaneous, ar 1859 18 
Window curtains, cornices,&e. 12 ,, 12 
Cheffoniers and Bookcases, fo * 12 
Sideboards, pas 3 
Bedsteads, (nearly ready) 3 
Lavcner, Dwrer, and GaeenneRry Rrohitects ron Sela, 
17, Poland-street, London. 


OFFICIAL IN she « ATION re EMIGKANTS TO 


AUS 
Toucta: AS JERROLD Edits LLOYD’S 
WEEKLY LONDON NEWSPAPER. 

The number for Sunday next,’ of 30 (Price Three Pence, post 
free', contains Sixty large Columns of the latest Intelligence (to the 
moment of publication) from all parts of ‘i — by express 
electric telegraph, and ae mene, , ess of expense. Th: 
number for Sunday next wi in :—Editoria. 
the Militia Man in High Lifes Poi Powder, and Ball ; 
Corn-law et ey Maynoo th Day; Derby Day; § 
Ship pping ; M.P. Probable Peers of Norfolk I 

n Dead and Old Nobility the Golden Calf on Bribe 
Russian Eagles in!Prussia, & ening for J une, b 








ARAROMD 











Caution by Em 
a of America, and Where 
~ at Epsom; the Ko between 
| ‘oom mbes au a ole Application af i the Working Stan's M Memorial to 
e 
LLOYDS WEEKLY LONDON NEWSPAPER _i published 
ew Saturday night in time for Post. Price onl nly IP THR 
LLOYD. otis setts nen three age stamps EDWALI 
0°. . ry square, iD, d MJ 
&s & ample, or order of any newsvender, on, and receive one Copy 





—. 
ERCHANT’S and TRAD , 
M* MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE OFrice war's 


“Ons MACGREGOR, Esq. M.P. Chairman 


The rey Society are— 
Poulet ae peg Diet stained by fraud, 
olicies during the lifetime of the Aa 
Non-forfeiture of Policies. Assurers i 
pay their r rengeme as they fall due, may have a Credit 9; f the 
MOAN, XS granted o1 on Personal and other Securities in connection 


and every intreets 
Office. EORGE mth ONSON, pay 
THOS. MU RAVE, TE, Secretary. 


HE TEST MINSTER ood, GENERAL LIFE 
sting ee CR, at fhe W ESTMI IMINSTER FIRE OFPICE, g, 


TRU ores. 

George Dodd, esq. M.P. Colonel W. H. Meyrick. 
Geo. Mercer Henderson, esq. “athe Wm. Thrupp, esq, 
The rates of | ag ya for sitrances citer either participating or not 
pera | y the profits of the Association, are as low as ig 


ec 
: the sums assured by policies which have 








matte edion ds the mma are pl 
n the three sions of profit dec in] y 
ven — have averaged one-half of the premiums paid on = 

ery restrictive condition of assurance, not absolutely neges. 
pf + 4 the security of the office, has been withdrawn from the 


policies, 

Overy facility offered to persons about to effect assurances on 
lives, and any information that may be required on the subject of 
life assurance, can be obtained on sortioetion af ry ow . 

RO ctuary, 
Agents required in the principal county towns 


| 
[HE LONDONand PROVINCIAL BUILDING 
SOCIETY, being a National Deposit Fand. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, under which shareholders 
ineur no liability. 
fi k, £1,250,000, 
TRUSTEES. 
H. Brown, esq. M.P. aa as ™ Dermer, coq, M.D. 


Sir Samuel Scott and Co. ‘the Sommnevetal Bank of London. 
The Directors are prepared to negotiate loans for five, seven, ten, 
- fourteen years, upon every description of real property in the 
nited Ringlees, or for the erection of houses, or improvement of 


pin a 
Also to issue deposit shares, securing to members a minimum 
— ? 5 per cent. with an accumulative bonus. 
uses and rules of the metropolitan and branch socie 
ties. with forms of a Ag od, for shares, apply at the Office, #, 
rge-street, 


a THOMAS BILLINGS. Solicitor 


Twor THOUSAND I POUNDS will be submitted 
CELDING SOCIETY: No 4 af the fre Suteersts 
DI x BUILDING St » No. e udscription 
ee . which will be held at the Adelaide Hotel, London-bri 
on TUESDAY evening, a ky Lay from half-past Six till Bieht 
o'clock. Persons taking sh or before the meeting, will be 
entitled to bid for any portion bi the money. For list of tras 
Mauaser Mr Wi Liaw i AWRY ia, Boutheatreet Mancheder 
Nauacer; Mr ba LLIAM NATHAN, Limehouse- 
Fee oa receipt of & postage stamp. Shares 
taken of the retary, as above, orof Mr. 
Ww Wiha PURVIS, lack friars oud The rules are now 
Ratlaide H tel, Lo set nbrldge py RT 
he Ade e Ho n- eve 
At notice) from half-past Six to Eight o'clock, to resister 
shares and answer inquiries. 








uare 
corner ; Af or will be sent 





TO BRICKMAKERS. 
WA A NOUGH STOCKER and 2 CCE", po 
J 4 20,000 G he le 
yt oe ‘sTO¢ ks, es Pentonville). —Address, post- 
RTIS, Thornhill Wharf, Pentonville. 
TO + amy emgeacee ‘heat 
PARTY possessing the niary mean 

A A ed fF ia dr« > el me into arrangements for 
woeld a se TPL of BRICKS on farursle terme The Atv, 
would not vance m or 
corresponding advantages be oftered.—Ap — to A. Z. care 
of Mr. Kennedy, 35, Portman-place. Matin. il 


AW’S ENCAUSTIC TILES. — Prices and 
- Samples (Plain or Glazed) of this beautiful and on 
duction o 1 art, and Patterns a appropriate for the 
floors or walls of ya ane private elites, 6 in every my aye ol — 
c to 
Wace °N. ps Plans. of spaces to be poke covered with 
arrangements of Tile Patterns, without charge. 


T OOPER’S WHITE BRICKS, moulded for ded for 
Plinoths, conn, Chimper chats, Wall-copings (at m 4d 
1 
red and blue: sane Roofir gz and Ridge Tiles, coloured 4 
Sct ee eet ae "a 
all t' untry di m the _ 
al art of he coun poem, There samples and illustrated p: ice-lists may 
be had on application, post-paid. ae. 
RICKS.—H. DODD is enabled to offer = 
BRICKS, which are of good qeality. at the yy 
rices; and as his fields are only a quarter of an all him 
From the City, H. D. earnestly ests purchasers will oe thee 
with a visit, in order to inspect his stock and to judge fo 


. 84s. Per Thousand. 


price (cash) alon, mauide (Ree ent’s C: 
paid, to JOHN 

















iv thin two miles of the oo gag . 
Belivered fh half-washed stocks, and place bricks, at equally ye 
rices. These bricks are — vo urnt, and unusu 4 ‘sable 

rom defects ; a very large proportion of the stock bein, ar the 
for external faci Ape. to HENRY DODD snd 
Constine meats oxton Brickfields, Grange.walk, ne red qualtt 
mary ber’ penn Hoxton. es pit Cy Fy aot trom tes not 
constantly on sale, upon reasonable term: to 
coutatning any saline e matter, is acknowledged to be preferable 
river sand, 


SRICKS, equal 

F 5. 

ELCH FIRE GOODS.—S. 8. BRIC 

WE quality to Stourbridge. BEARERS, a and TES 

of all sizes, FIR 

on Sale 3 Bridge-wharct M 

and supplies mrwesces. 4 Lak in 
FOsT TER, N No. 17, Parliam 

next Vauxhall-bridge. 


ditto, 32s. 62. 
AN TILES, 48. miles 1000 ; PLAIN ditto, 32s 
BRIC wnt 





by H 
pant pe HEY Mill 





H dures W 1OWi IRE BH de, are now offering 
(being about ¢ to make a considerable alteration mi 
Broce Hae ents sakes snd Spohn, vag 
2 r, 
Erie rhe tang 28 Stacy to price. Gas Bricks and shape 


3 
i) PE MEDAL AWARDED TO — 
TERRO-METALLIC TILES, PIPES, & 
ILLUSTRATED TRADE LISTS, rosrirtontaoadery 


useful reference; also 
MATERIAL which. when well 
every other for drains or conduits, for 
ors of poet. or plain “or chequere Boots 
ofa st durable moter BARE | 
uine y THOMAS x. 


tal and 
lic at ‘The 
at THE TILE Rin TU MUNSTALL. ERs 
fista contain both prices by samber, oi aor 
shire 4 or lentes ied an went prepaid, and siete a it 
CHEAT oF agen AION, Class 27, No. 139 (having beet 

No. 111). 








1 | 


* @ 2 & #*- @> 


om Cue 


an a set eo elUcrlC KlC CUCU 


